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Editorial  Notes 

Canada,  1932  Teachers  of  geography  will  find  the  new  handbook, 
Canada , 1932,1  both  interesting  and  useful.  It  offers 
an  excellent  bird’s  eye  view  of  Canada’s  recent  progress  and  present 
conditions.  It  makes  available  the  results  of  the  census  of  1931.  There 
are  scores  of  illustrations,  maps,  diagrams  and  charts.  There  are  chapters 
on  area,  drainage  and  climate;  population;  constitution  and  government; 
wealth  and  production;  agriculture;  mining;  forestry;  water  powers; 
manufactures;  transportation  and  other  subjects.  An  introductory 
chapter  discusses  the  economic  position  of  Canada  at  the  close  of  1931, 
and  the  prospects  for  1932.  Applications  for  copies  of  the  handbook 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Ottawa. 

The  Expanding  Surveys  of  provincial  systems  of  education  in  Canada 
of  Secondary  show  that  year  after  year  the  proportion  of  pupils  in 

Education  high  school  grades  increases.  In  1921  it  was  8%.  In 

1930  it  was  over  13%  and  “indications  are  that  in 
1931  and  1932  it  is  being  augmented  even  more  rapidly.”  One  cause 
of  the  recent  increase  is  probably  the  difficulty  of  securing  employment. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  tendency  seems  marked,  not  only  in 
Canada  but  abroad,  and  in  many  respects  the  tendency  is  normal  and 
to  be  expected.  As  pioneering  conditions  disappear  and  urban  life 
expands  there  is  less  need  for  the  employment  of  early  youth  in  gainful 
occupations.  Social  and  economic  reason  emphasize  the  advantage  of 
longer  periods  of  school  life  and  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity makes  it  possible.  Hence  recent  legislation  in  many  lands 
advancing  the  school  leaving  age. 

New  educational  conditions  prompting  on  one  end  to  the  junior 
high  school  and  on  the  other  end  to  the  junior  college  tend  to  increase 
further  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  secondary  school.  Add  to  it 
the  increasing  facilities  for  obtaining  secondary  education  in  upper 
forms  attached  to  elementary  schools,  in  continuation  schools  and  (in 

1 Canada,  1932.  The  official  handbook  of  present  conditions  and  recent  progress. 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa.  Paper,  192  pages.  Price,  25  cents. 
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some  of  the  western  provinces)  by  correspondence  courses  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  secondary  education  is  not  hard  to  explain.  Seventy-five 
years  ago,  Egerton  Ryerson  was  lamenting  that  statistics  of  the  time 
for  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  showed  that  “nearly  one-half  of  our 
school  population  (between  5 and  16  years  of  age)  are  not  in  attendance 
at  school  at  all”.  It  begins  to  look  now  as  if  the  days  were  not  far  off 
when  it  will  be  the  normal  thing  that  all  should  have  not  only  an  elemen- 
tary but  a good  deal  of  secondary  education  also.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad,  teachers  and  administrators  have  for  some  time  now  been 
actively  engaged  in  devising  methods  to  ensure  that  the  added  years 
shall  be  well  spent. 

Education  Setting  aside  one  week,  generally  in  November,  for  a 

Week  concerted  effort  to  increase  public  interest  in  educa- 

tion is  no  longer  a novel  event  in  Canada  nor  is  it 
confined  to  one  province.  It  is  evident  that  if  such  an  effect  is  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  carefully  planned  long  in  advance.  Those  who 
have  co-operated  in  such  movements,  will  find  interest  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  description  of  the  methods  and  results  of  education  week 
in  Manitoba  as  related  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  “The  School”. 
Definite  objectives  were  agreed  on  by  the  sponsoring  bodies.  Circulars 
with  suggested  programmes  were  widely  distributed.  Programmes  were 
put  on  in  town  schools  and  hundreds  of  rural  schools  invited  parents 
and  trustees.  The  Trustees’  Association,  the  Farm  Women’s  Associa- 
tion, churches,  service  clubs,  the  press  co-operated.  Addresses  were 
given  by  radio.  That  such  extensive  co-operation  should  be  secured  is 
itself  a fruitful  outcome  of  education  week. 

Notes 

Hard  times  have  not  prevented  the  launching  of  at  least  one  new 
educational  journal.  The  first  issue  of  Educational  Law  and  Adminis- 
tration, a quarterly  journal  edited  and  published  by  M.  M.  Chambers 
of  Teachers’  College  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  appeared  in  January.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  an  organ  of  research  and  a clearing  house  of  current 
information  on  the  legal  aspects  of  educational  administration.  Articles 
in  the  first  issue  include:  “State  Systems  of  Higher  Education  ”,  Junior 
College  Legislation  in  Michigan”,  “The  Arkansas  Education  Law”, 
“Recent  Judicial  Decision”,  “Selected  Bibliography  of  School  Law, 
1925-1930”. 
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The  Creation  of  a Great  Poem 

NATHANIEL  A.  BENSON,  M.A. 

NOT  since  the  publication  of  his  “Ave!”  (An  Ode  for  the  Centenary 
of  Shelley’s  birth)  and  that  splendid  descriptive  poem,  “Tan- 
tramar  Revisited,”  has  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  dean  of  Canadian 
poets,  written  a poem  as  fine  as  “The  Iceberg,”  which  appears  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  new  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly . In  this  poem,  the  poet 
who  in  the  last  century  wrote: 

O Child  of  Nations,  giant-limbed, 

Who  stand’st  among  the  nations  now 
Unheeded,  unadorned,  unhymned, 

With  unanointed  brow, — 

and  sounded  the  first  note  of  a true  national  consciousness  in  Canadian 
literature,  has  written  a work  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best 
poetry  that  has  been  produced  in  America  and  England.  Certainly  in 
any  country  save  Canada,  always  a trifle  indifferent  to  her  literary 
creators,  the  appearance  of  a poem  of  this  calibre  would  be  an  event  of 
nation-wide  importance.  Those  who  do  not  purchase  the  first  number 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly  may  not  have  the  immediate 
pleasure  of  reading  “The  Iceberg,”  and  the  writer,  who  has  been 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  our  foremost  living  man  of  letters,  begs 
this  opportunity  of  telling  how  a great  poem  came  into  being. 

Although  certain  parts  of  it  were  set  down  a year  ago,  most  of  the 
poem  was  written  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year  (1931).  When  one 
considers  the  immensity  of  its  conception  and  the  excellence  of  its  execu- 
tion, the  poem,  defined  by  its  creator  as  “a  little  epic,”  was  written  in  a 
very  brief  period  of  time.  Dr.  Roberts’  poetry  has  never  been  the  result 
of  an  often  injurious  facility.  Like  Wordsworth’s,  his  poems  must  exist 
in  his  own  mind  in  nearly  perfect  form  before  he  sets  them  down  on  paper. 
Only  when  they  have  assumed  the  proper  form  in  the  poet’s  mind,  are 
they  written  down.  His  manuscripts  bear  little  evidence  of  indecision 
or  constant  changing;  only  the  odd  revision  or  alteration  made  to  include 
“the  one  inevitable  word”  which  will  perfectly  complete  a phrase  or  line 
in  meaning  or  music.  This  poet  has  that  gift  rare  in  poets,  the  gift  of 
rigid  self-criticism.  He  has  written  few  bad  lines,  for  the  reason  that  a 
bad  line  in  his  own  work  is  no  less  obvious  to  him  than  a bad  line  in  the 
work  of  another  author.  The  writer  has  heard  him  take  no  less  a per- 
sonage than  his  beloved  cousin,  the  late  Bliss  Carman,  to  task  for  what 
Roberts  considered  a slight  obscurity  in  the  expression  of  one  of  Carman’s 
last  poems. 

“The  Iceberg”  is  a poem  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- five  lines.  In 
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spite  of  its  length,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  poem  is  its  compression, 
the  rigid  exclusion  of  every  superfluous  word  and  every  syllable  not 
essential  to  the  unfolding  of  the  brief  yet  terrific  autobiography  of  the 
giant  berg.  The  poem  opens  most  simply,  without  any  straining  for 
effect  or  windy  over-emphasis  of  the  colossal  nature  of  the  elements  which 
are  at  tremendous  war  throughout  the  poem : 

I was  spawned  from  the  glacier, 

A thousand  miles  due  north 
Beyond  Cape  Chidley; 

A thousand  miles  north  of  that  lone  and  stark  headland  in  Hudson 
Strait  far  up  in  the  Greenland  wastes.  After  the  simple  opening  state- 
ment, the  surgent  roar  of  the  berg*s  birth  is  reproduced  by  the  poet  with 
powerful  effect: 

And  the  spawning, 

When  my  vast,  wallowing  bulk  went  under, 

Emerged  and  heaved  aloft, 

Shaking  down  cataracts  from  its  rocking  sides, 

With  mountainous  surge  and  thunder 
Outraged  the  silence  of  the  Arctic  sea. 

In  the  next  division  Roberts  breaks  his  usual  restraint  for  five  brief 
lines  to  limn  the  glittering  miracle  of  the  Aurora: 

Now  radiant  with  spectral  light 

As  the  vault  of  heaven  split  wide 

To  let  the  flaming  Polar  cohorts  through, 

And  close-ranked  spears  of  gold  and  blue, 

Thin  scarlet  and  thin  green, 

Steadily  southward  through  the  seal-herds  it  floats  down 
along  the  sounding  shore 
Of  iron-fanged,  many  watered  Labrador. 

The  great  ocean  liners  pass  it,  ‘'Their  wreathed  smoke  trailing  them 
beyond  the  verge/’ 

Out  of  the  fog  comes  the  whistle  of  a far,  lost  ship.  Onomatopoeia 
was  never  used  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  following  passage : 

I heard  remote 

The  deep  far-carrying  note 

Blown  from  the  hoarse  and  hollow  throat 

Of  some  lone  tanker  groping  on  her  course. 

Then  out  of  the  darkness  comes  the  tragedy;  a great  ocean  liner,  remin- 
iscent perhaps  of  the  “Titanic”  that  sank  in  1912  with  over  1,500  aboard, 
glides  from  the  gloom  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and 

one  long  quavering  cry  went  up 
As  a submerged  horn  gored  her  through  and  through 
Ripping  her  beam  wide  open; 

Hereafter  the  entire  nature  of  the  poem  changes,  as  the  monstrous  shape 
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drifts  from  the  frigid,  northern  seas  into  the  warm  and  colourful  waters 
of  the  south.  With  the  berg’s  passage  from  the  regions  of  forbidding 
cold,  the  poet  drops  his  restraint,  his  compression,  and  even  seems  to 
give  the  ever-diminishing  mountain  of  white  some  human  characteristics 
as  it  drifts  toward  disintegration  in  the  sub-tropical  waters.  The  austere 
and  fatal  shape  borrows  from  the  beauty  of  the  south  something  of  gaiety 
and  joy: 

My  squat,  pale,  alien  bulk 
Basked  in  the  ambient  sheen, 

And  all  about  me,  league  on  league  outspread, 

A gulf  of  indigo  and  green. 

I laughed  in  the  light  waves  laced  with  white; 

Gone  are  the  livid,  dead  whites,  the  dull  greys  and  the  menacing  black 
of  the  poet’s  palette  as  he  revels  in  the  myriad  dazzling  beauties  of  the 
tropic  seas: 

I saw  the  flying-fish 

With  silver  gleaming 

Flash  from  the  peacock-bosomed  wave. 

The  gayer  marine  creatures  of  this  new  vista  appear:  dolphins,  ‘Their 
lithe  sides  iridescent-dyed,”  and  a school  of  porpoise,  “Their  blunt  black 
bodies  pointing  all  one  way.”  The  fast-dissolving  berg  drowses  south- 
ward until  a wave  washing  over  it  reveals  the  sure  knowledge  that  its 
dominion  is  over. 

The  end  of  the  poem  is  a thing  of  rare  sublety.  Unlike  death  or  dis- 
solution, the  body  of  the  berg  seems  to  be  gradually  absorbed  into  light, 
warmth  and  colour.  The  colour  in  the  lines  glows  and  brightens,  the  day 

dawning  delectably 

With  amber  and  scarlet  stain 

Glowing  and  shimmering  with  heavy  heat. 

A passing  tuna  noses  the  little  ball  of  ice  aside,  a gull  touches  it  and 
“wheels  and  skreels  away.”  What  had  once  been  an  Alp  afloat  ends  its 
strange  existence  as 

A little  glancing  globe  of  cold 

That  slid  and  sparkled  on  the  slow-pulsed  swell. 

The  reader  can  see  the  end  of  the  berg,  and  best  of  all ,feel  it  in  the  perfect 
last  lines: 

And  then  my  fragile,  scintillating  frame 
Dissolved  in  ecstasy 
Of  many  coloured  light, 

And  I breathed  up  my  soul  into  the  air 
And  merged  forever  in  the  all-solvent  sea. 

Roberts  took  astonishing  pains  to  give  that  last  line  the  artistic 
beauty  that  its  position  demanded.  He  would  repeat  it  over  and  over 
to  get  the  sound  of  every  syllable.  He  decided  at  one  time  to  write 
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“ with  the  all-solvent  sea,”  but  preferred  the  slightly-harder-toned  pre- 
position in  to  with , as  he  felt  that  the  double  llth”  which  would  result 
from  11  with  the ” might  be  overdoing  the  onomatopoeia  a trifle.  This 
balanced  judgment  of  every  phrase  is  the  very  reason  why  “The  Iceberg” 
became  the  structurally-flawless  whole  which  it  is.  Roberts  seldom 
wrote  more  than  twenty  lines  a day,  sometimes  not  that  many.  Then 
next  day  he  transcribed  these  in  order  to  detect  any  flaws  or  strengthen 
any  phrase  which  was  not  “inevitable.”  Even  as  Carlyle  said : “Genius 
is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.”  Roberts  first  had  something 
that  he  had  to  write  about,  something  that  he  had  been  wanting  to  tell  or 
say  for  ten  years.  He  then  wrote  it,  with  painstaking  care  and  slowness 
which  left  no  chance  of  error.  He  chose  his  proper  medium,  not  a rigid 
stanza,  not  the  stately  Spenserian,  but  an  original,  flexible  and  powerful 
metre  capable  of  great  variation.  The  lines  range  in  length  from  a single 
monosyllable  or  brief  dimeter  to  a free  pentameter  line  whose  scansion 
often  depends  on  the  hovering  accents  in  the  poetic  feet.  The  only 
constant  key  to  the  metre  is  its  absolute  rhythm,  a curious  unfailing 
music  within  the  lines  themselves,  a music  that  always  merges  with 
perfect  harmony  into  the  following  line,  whatever  be  its  length. 

Structurally  the  poem  is  a triumph  of  ear  and  intellect,  but  far  beyond 
all  its  other  qualities  “The  Iceberg”  is  astonishing  as  a great  tour  deforce 
of  the  poetic  imagination.  There  is,  of  course,  much  nature-lore  in  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  odd  lines,  but  only  a true  poet's  imagination  could 
create  and  live  so  vividly  the  life-story  of  this  monstrous,  soulless,  inani- 
mate and  alien  entity.  Here  in  prosaic,  uninspiring,  middle-class 
Toronto  with  only  roofs,  houses,  chimneys,  smoke  and  blaring  noises, 
the  poetic  imagination  accomplished  its  Gargantuan  task,  and  when  the 
imagination  had  visualized,  seen,  nay,  journeyed  from  Greenland  to  the 
Gulf  with  this  portentous  monster,  the  intellect  of  a critic  was  ready  to 
be  fully  exercised  over  the  possible  revision  of  the  story  of  that  gigantic 
passage  from  desolation  through  disaster  to  dissolution  in  pure  beauty 
and  colour. 

And  the  result?  A noble  work  of  art  which  has  about  it  “that 
splendid  and  imperishable  excellence  of  sincerity  and  strength,”  a true 
work  of  art  which  has  come  into  being  for  Canadians,  “a  creation  which 
did  not  before  exist,”  and  which,  like  another  great  work  of  one  of  our 
countrymen,  Tom  Thomson’s  “West  Wind,”  will  now  live  on  to  delight 
and  inspire  our  generations  to  come. 
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Group  Intelligence  Tests  and  School  Examinations 

T.  A.  NEELIN,  M.A. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brandon,  Man. 

PROBABLY  the  most  unsatisfactory  phase  of  classroom  procedure 
and  school  administration  has  to  do,  in  some  form  or  other,  with 
our  system  of  written  examinations.  Aside  altogether  from  the 
controversy  over  the  short  answer  objective  type  examinations  and  the 
essay  type,  the  question  of  the  value  of  so-called  intelligence  tests  fre- 
quently enters  the  discussions.  Six  years  ago,  the  writer  began  using 
Otis  group  test  of  Mental  Ability,  Forms  A and  B,  Intermediate  Exam- 
ination, to  test  pupils  in  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII.  He  has  used  this 
test  more  or  less  regularly  since  that  time  in  Grades  VII  to  IX.  In  1927 
the  records  for  1925  and  1926  were  tabulated  for  all  pupils  who  took  the 
regular  Entrance  Examination  in  these  two  years.  Province  of  Manitoba 
Department  of  Education  question  papers  were  used  for  the  Entrance 
tests,  but  the  answer  papers  were  marked  by  the  local  teachers  as  a Com- 
mittee. Papers  were  known  to  the  examiners  by  number  only,  and 
every  effort  made  to  see  that  the  fairest  possible  estimate  of  value  was 
placed  on  each  answer  paper.  The  average  of  marks  for  each  of  three 
groups  of  pupils  from  this  examination,  in  each  subject,  is  given  under 
the  school  subject  headings. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  each  year’s  candidates  who  received  pro- 
motion from  Grade  VIII  to  Grade  IX  were  divided  into  three  groups. 

Group  A was  composed  of  pupils  who  though  their  test  marks  were 
low,  were  permitted  to  go  on  to  Grade  IX  on  account  of  their  high 
chronological  age.  They  were  not  given  Entrance  Certificates,  but  merely 
passed  on  in  the  hope  that  they  would  receive  more  benefit  from  contacts 
in  high  school,  from  school  discipline,  as  well  as  from  academic  advance- 
ment in  such  subjects  as  they  were  able  in  some  degree  to  master. 

Group  B was  that  large  portion  of  the  class  that  appeared  to  reach 
the  required  standard  for  promotion  in  a clear  and  comfortable  manner. 
They  received  Entrance  Certificates. 

Group  C was  the  portion  of  the  class  each  of  whom  had  an  average 
mark  of  75%  or  over,  and  were  regarded  as  passing  with  honours. 

The  standing  obtained  by  each  of  these  groups  is  given  below  for 
two  consecutive  years.  All  values  such  as  C.A.,  I.O.  and  subject  marks 
are  the  average  marks  for  the  group  in  that  particular  year. 

Under  C.A.  is  given  the  average  chronological  age  for  the  group  ; 
M.A. , the  average  Binet  mental  age;  I.Q.,  the  average  intelligence  quotient; 
the  subject  marks  are  also  the  average  for  the  group.  In  1925  British  and 
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Canadian  history  were  combined  in  one  paper,  while  in  1926  there  was 
a question  paper  in  each. 


No.  of 
pupils 

C.A. 

M.A. 

I.Q. 

Spell. 

Comp. 

Gram. 

C.Hist.,  B.  Hist. 

1925 

42 

14-10 

12-4 

88.56 

Group 

81.27' 

A 

54.25 

35.7 

42.27 

1926 

24 

14-3 

12-11 

94.3 

88.16 

69.87 

52.5 

51.87  53.12 

1925 

132 

14-1 

13-7 

99.4 

Group 

87.37 

B 

63.35 

55.15 

57.72 

1926 

142 

14-1 

14-4 

104.43 

92.4 

70.59 

60.66 

63.03  64.16 

1925 

42 

13-6 

14-5 

107. 

Group 

93.16 

C 

74.24 

74.78 

72.78 

1926 

36 

13-10 

15-2 

110. 

94.22 

76.88 

73.22 

79.36  78.70 

Geog. 

Arith. 

Geom. 

Draw. 

Total 

Average 

U25 

63. 

43.13 

Group 

49.81 

A 

63.45 

432.25 

54 

1926 

66.46 

35.33 

63.33 

56.54 

537.18 

59.7 

1925 

72.21 

63.53 

Group 

66.36 

B 

65.86 

532.15 

66.5 

1926 

75 

52.39 

74.34 

61.5 

614.07 

68.2 

1925 

84.12 

81.35 

Group 

81. 

C 

70.93 

631.36 

78.9 

1926 

85.08 

77.08 

86.53 

65.25 

716.32 

79.6 

A study  of  the  various  marks  above  will  reveal  interesting  compari- 
sons and  show  a remarkably  high  correlation  between  I.Q.  and  results  of 
school  examinations.  The  older  group  has  the  lower  M.A.,  I.Q.  and 
lower  average  school  examination  marks,  while  the  younger  group  has 
the  higher  M.A.,  and  I.Q.,  and  the  higher  average  school  examination 
marks. 

If  this  correlation  is  so  good,  why  bother  with  mental  ability  tests? 
One  great  value  and  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  teacher  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  results  of  such  tests  are  completely  freed  from  the  influence  of 
opinion,  prejudice  or  bias,  and  if  properly  used,  are  often  of  great  value 
in  inducing  the  parent  to  take  a more  correct  view  of  his  child  in  the 
educational  situation. 
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Little  Fairy  Stories  for  Adults 

A Story  for  Teachers 

SADIE  G.  MILLER 
Fort  William 

ONCE  upon  a time,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  in  a respectable 
boarding-house,  there  dwelt  a beautiful,  unhappy  maiden,  named 
Minerva  Wellington.  Many  of  the  fairies  had  attended  hei 
christening,  and  some  of  them  had  given  her  quite  nice  gifts — beauty, 
long  life,  and  things  like  that.  But  one  malicious  old  fairy  had  spat  out 
before  anyone  could  silence  her,  “Let  her  be  clever,”  and  no  one  had 
thought  to  add,  “Let  her  have  the  wit  to  conceal  it.” 

An  so  Minerva  grew  up,  beautiful  but  intelligent.  Naturally  few 
wished  to  marry  her,  and  as  she  was  too  intelligent  to  marry  those  who 
did,  she  had  been  forced  to  earn  her  bread  and  had  become  a teacher.  As 
none  of  the  fairies  had  thought  to  endow  her  with  phenomenal  patience, 
she  was  most  unhappy. 

Every  day,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  she  had  to  work  from  nine 
to  four,  sometimes  even  until  half-past  four,  and  every  evening — unlike 
her  pupils — she  learned  her  lessons  for  the  next  day.  On  Saturday  she 
marked  exercises. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  weeping  over  her  unhappy  lot,  a queer,  bent, 
old  woman  appeared.  Minerva,  being  a teacher,  knew  at  once  that  it  was 
her  fairy  godmother. 

“Why  do  you  weep,  my  child?”  asked  the  fairy. 

“Oh,  godmother,”  sobbed  Minerva,  “I  am  most  unhappy.  I am  not 
a perfect  disciplinarian.  My  pupils  whisper,  giggle,  write  notes,  and 
chew  gum.  They  ask  silly  questions,  and — and — they  call  me  Minnehaha 
behind  my  back.” 

“Ah,  my  poor  godchild,  why  have  I waited  so  long!  What  shall  I 
do  to  them  for  you,  my  child?  Shall  I transform  them — temporarily  of 

course — into  repulsive  toads  or  loathsome  snakes,  or ” 

“Oh,  no,  godmother,”  Minerva  objected  practically.  “It’s  a very  good 
idea,  but  I know  them.  They’d  make  for  me  if  you  did,  and  I can’t  stand 
toads,  and  I’m  terribly  afraid  of  snakes.” 

“As  you  will,  godchild,  but  what  shall  I do?” 

“I  know,”  cried  Minerva,  at  length,  “I  wish  I had  a look  that  would 
wilt.” 

“It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my  child.  To-morrow,  as  the  clock  strikes 
nine,  your  request  shall  be  granted.  You  have  only  to  look  at  your  tor- 
mentor and  mutter  to  yourself,  ‘Somardum.’  But  there  are,  of  course, 
some  trifling  conditions  attached ” 
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“Three,  I suppose,”  put  in  Minerva,  helpfully. 

“Yes,”  her  godmother  nodded,  “three  is  our  customary  charge.”  For 
the  first  time,  her  eyes  became  cold  and  business-like.  “You  must  never 
come  to  school  without  your  work  prepared.” 

“That’s  easy,”  Minerva  sighed  with  relief. 

“You  must  never  say,  ‘If  you  don’t  do  this,  I’ll  ’ ” 

Minerva’s  face  sobered. 

“And,  at  least  once  every  day,  you  must  find  something  for  which  to 
commend  your  class.” 

“But,  godmother,”  Minerva  protested,  “I  couldn’t — not  truthfully. 
You  don’t  know  my  pupils.  They’re  lazy,  they’re  stupid,  they’re  ” 

“Fail  to  keep  these  conditions,”  her  godmother’s  voice  dropped  im- 
pressively, “and,  for  the  whole  day,  you  lose  your  look.  Farewell,  my 
child,”  and  therewith  she  vanished. 

Minerva  could  hardly  wait  until  the  next  morning  to  use  her  god- 
mother’s beautiful  charm.  She  even  remembered  the  conditions : both 
her  work  and  her  compliment  for  the  day  were  conscientiously  prepared. 
When  forty  children  filed  in  and  took  their  places,  she  said  awkwardly, 
“Well,  at  least,  you  weren’t  any  noisier  than  usual.” 

To  Minerva’s  surprise,  no  one  blushed  at  the  unaccustomed  praise. 
After  the  first  lesson,  she  ventured  another  compliment,  “I’ve  often  seen 
you  do  worse.” 

It  was  fully  ten  o’clock  before  Minerva  really  needed  to  use  her  god- 
mother’s charm.  Two  boys  started  whispering — they  had  already  been 
giggling  foolishly  over  nothing. 

“I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  either  of  you  again,”  said  Minerva,  coldly. 

At  this,  one  of  the  boys,  “Tub”  Gates,  sneered  scornfully.  Minerva 
looked  directly  at  him,  intending  to  try  her  new  gift,  but  alas,  to  her 
horror,  she  heard  herself  say,  “If  you  don’t  behave,  I’ll  send  you  to  the 
Principal.”  At  intervals  during  the  rest  of  the  morning  she  murmured, 
“Somardum,”  but  all  in  vain. 

The  lesson,  however,  was  not  lost.  Several  times  in  the  afternoon 
Minerva  checked  herself  midway  through  a threat.  Her  watchful  eye 
sought  things  to  commend.  Strangely  enough,  the  class  seemed  to  be 
behaving  better  than  usual. 

Signs  of  improvement  were  still  visible  the  next  morning.  Tub 
Gates  sat  up  straight  and  twice  waved  his  hand  to  answer.  “Girlie” 
Fisher  got  a question  right  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  Ted  Jacobs  didn’t 
bolt  for  the  door  when  the  bell  rang.  At  noon,  Minerva  said  with  a rush 
of  enthusiasm,  “You’ve  paid  splendid  attention  this  morning.” 
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“Why,  I’ve  found  something  to  praise  without  thinking  of  it,”  Minerva 
marvelled,  “and  I haven’t  begun  one  sentence  with  ‘if’.” 

By  afternoon,  Tub  had  had  a relapse.  When  he  was  not  chewing 
gum  noisily,  he  was  talking  to  the  boy  across  the  aisle.  No  “ifs”  this 
time ! Minerva  looked  at  him  and  said  to  herself,  “Somardum.”  Tub’s 
grin  froze  where  he  sat;  his  eyes  became  dazed.  Until  recess  he  sat 
speechless,  not  even  recovering  sufficiently  to  chew  his  gum. 

The  next  morning,  Tub  brought  Minerva  an  apple.  That  day  she 
wilted  only  two  people,  and  almost  without  trying,  found  three  things 
to  praise. 

At  time  slipped  by,  Minerva  became  happier  and  happier.  Her  class 
were  transformed  as  if  by  magic — they  were  on  time ; they  were  in- 
terested ; they  did  their  homework ; they  even  tried  to  be  quiet.  On  days 
when  Minerva  forgot  the  conditions,  there  were  some  backsliders  and 
looks  that  did  not  wilt  them.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  came  to  be  as 
perfect  as  children  were  ever  intended  to  be — that  is  if  you  can  believe 
Minerva.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  everyone  passed  the  exams,  and  the 
principal  said  to  Minerva,  “You  are  a wonderful  disciplinarian.”  Best 
of  all,  Minerva  heard  Tub  Gates  say,  “Miss  Wellington’s  a good  head.” 
And  so  Minerva,  by  keeping  her  godmother’s  three  conditions,  be- 
came a perfect  disciplinarian  and  taught  happily  ever  after. 


On  the  Teaching  of  French 

A.  J.  BENETEAU 

THE  familiar  principle,  practice  makes  perfect,  may  well  be  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  languages.  The  progress  of  a pupil  in  master- 
ing a new  language  is  proportionate  to  the  practice  he  gets  in 
hearing,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  language.  If  a pupil  is 
transplanted  to  a locality  where  he  is  compelled  to  hear  and  to  speak 
for  several  hours  a day,  a language  that  is  unfamiliar  to  him,  he  will 
acquire  in  the  space  of  a very  few  months,  through  this  continuous 
practice,  an  ability  to  understand  and  to  speak  the  language.  Thousands 
of  such  cases  may  be  found  in  the  schools  of  any  large  city.  It  may  be 
inferred,  therefore,  that  in  the  teaching  of  a modern  language — ■French 
in  this  particular  case — the  best  results  may  be  obtained  by  giving  the 
pupils  every  opportunity  to  hear,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  French. 

However,  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  although  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  pupils  of  an  ordinary  sized  class  a fair  amount  of  practice  in 
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hearing,  reading,  and  writing  French,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  give  the 
individual  pupils  much  practice  in  speaking  the  language.  For  instance, 
during  a class  period  of  thirty  minutes,  the  teacher  who  adopts  the 
Direct  Method  consumes  at  least  one-half  of  the  period  himself  in  ques- 
tioning the  pupils  and  giving  the  necessary  explanations  of  a new 
vocabulary.  This  leaves  a fifteen-minute  period  of  practice  to  be  divided 
among  a class  of  thirty  pupils  or  more — an  average  of  a half-minute  or 
less  for  each  pupil.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  this  half-minute  of  oral 
exercise,  even  though  taken  daily  for  four  or  five  years,  is  insufficient 
to  give  the  pupils  an  ability  to  speak  French  with  any  degree  of  fluency. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  ability  to  speak  a language 
implies  not  only  the  ability  to  express  one’s  thoughts  in  that  language  but 
also  the  ability  to  understand  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  one  is 
conversing.  Therefore,  while  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  amount  of  practice  which  the  average  high  school  pupil  gets  in 
speaking  French  in  the  classroom  will  not  give  him  much  ability  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  French,  this  pupil  may  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing  French  spoken  by  his  teacher  and  by  his  classmates  during  a 
good  portion  of  the  daily  class  period.  Should  this  pupil  study  French 
for  four  years  or  more,  he  will  at  least  master  the  initial  and  fundamental 
stage  in  learning  to  speak  a language,  that  is,  comprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  spoken  words.  From  this  stage  to  the  next  one,  that  is,  ability 
to  express  one’s  thoughts  verbally,  the  transition  may  usually  be  made 
with  comparative  ease. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that,  under  ordinary  classroom  con- 
ditions, the  individual  pupil  is  not  given  enough  opportunity  to  speak 
French.  Is  it  possible  to  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  the  amount 
of  practice  might  be  increased?  Might  the  exercises,  for  example,  be  of 
such  a nature  that  they  would  require  but  few  explanations  from  the 
teacher,  or  might  the  teacher  encourage  class  answering  and  chorus 
reading  occasionally,  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  more  practice  in  speak- 
ing French?  With  these  questions  in  mind,  the  writer  proposes  to  suggest 
a few  exercises  and  a method  of  teaching  them  whereby  it  is  believed 
the  greater  part  of  the  oral  work  may  be  done  by  the  pupils.  Once  the 
teacher  understands  the  principles  which  underlie  these  exercises,  he  will 
be  able  to  prepare  similar  exercises  for  his  pupils.  As  the  writer  is  fully 
aware  of  the  great  strain  that  the  Direct  Method  of  teaching  imposes 
on  the  modern  language  teacher  in  a large  High  School  or  Collegiate 
Institute,  he  entertains  the  hope  that  his  few  suggestions  may  lighten  the 
task  of  some  of  his  readers  and  give  to  many  pupils  more  practice  in 
conversational  French. 
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A study  of  the  exercises  which  follow  will  reveal  the  following 
characteristics : 

(i)  The  sentences  follow  one  another  logically.  This  enchainement 
des  pensees  coupled  with  the  frequent  repetitions  of  key-words  enables 
the  pupils  to  understand  the  subject-matter  with  but  few  explanations 
from  the  teacher.  Hence  the  teacher  spends  less  time  teaching  the  new 
vocabulary  and  he  is  able  to  give  the  pupils  more  practice  in  speaking 
French. 

(ii)  The  natural  order  of  the  sentences  enables  the  pupils  to 
memorize  the  exercise  without  much  effort.  Several  pupils  may  thus 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  repeating  the  whole  exercise  with  little  or 
no  assistance  from  the  teacher.  The  pupils  may  also  be  encouraged  to 
repeat  the  exercise  at  home.  Frequently,  in  order  to  fix  the  vocabulary 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  a number  of  exercises  may  be  reviewed  by 
having  several  pupils  repeat  the  exercises  from  memory.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  these  lessons  must  not  resolve  themselves  into  mere 
word-saying  exercises  but  must  be  accompanied  by  suitable  gestures 
which  will  be  an  indication  that  the  pupil  reciting  an  exercise  understands 
its  meaning. 

(iii)  The  vocabulary  is  learned  not  as  individual  words,  but  as 
words  closely  related  to  one  another  to  form  a sentence.  Hence  through 
the  principle  of  association,  the  vocabulary  is  more  easily  learned  and  not 
so  easily  forgotten. 

1.  II  y a sept  jours  dans  une  semaine.  Les  jours  de  la  semaine  sont:  lundi,  mardi, 
mercredi,  jeudi,  vendredi,  samedi,  dimanche.  (Se  servir  d’un  calendrier  pour 
enseigner  cette  legon.) 

2.  Aujourd’hui  c’est  lundi.  Je  vais  a I’ecole.  Je  vais  a 1’ecole  cinq  jours  par 
semaine.  Je  vais  a Tecole  le  lundi,  le  mardi,  le  mercredi,  le  jeudi,  et  le  vendredi.  Je  ne 
vais  pas  a l’eoole  le  samedi  et  le  dimanche.  Le  dimanche  je  vais  a l’eglise. 

3.  J’arrive  a l’ecole.  La  porte  de  l’ecole  n’est  pas  ouverte.  La  porte  de  l’ecole 
est  fermee.  Je  prends  la  poignee  de  la  porte.  Je  tourne  la  poignee  de  la  porte. 
Je  pousse  la  porte.  J’ouvre  la  porte.  J’entre  dans  la  classe.  Je  ferme  la  porte. 

4.  J’entre  dans  la  classe.  Je  vois  le  professeur.  Le  professeur  me  voit.  Le 
professeur  me  dit,  “Bonjour  monsieur  B.  (mademoiselle  C.)”  Je  reponds, 
“Bonjour  monsieur  C.  (mademoiselle  D.,  madame  T.)”  Je  vais  a mon  pupitre. 
Je  m’assois.  J’ouvre  mon  livre.  Je  lis  ma  legon. 

5.  Je  suis  un(e)  eleve.  Je  travaille.  J’ouvre  mon  livre.  Je  lis  ma  legon.  Je  ferme 
mon  livre.  Je  prends  mon  cahier  et  mon  crayon.  J’ecris  ma  legon.  Je  prends 
ma  regie.  Je  tire  une  ligne. 

6.  Je  montre  mon  devoir  au  professeur.  Le  professeur  me  dit,  “II  ne  faut  pas 
ecrire  au  crayon,  il  faut  ecrire  a l’encre.”  Je  prends  la  gomme.  J’efface  mon 
devoir.  La  page  est  sale.  Je  dechire  la  page.  Je  jette  la  page  dans  la  corbeille 
au  papier.  Je  prends  ma  plume.  Je  trempe  ma  plume  dans  l’encre.  J'ecris  mon 
devoir.  Le  professeur  regarde  mon  devoir.  Le  devoir  est  bien  fait.  II  n’y 
pas  de  fautes.  Le  professeur  est  content. 
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7.  Je  suis  dans  la  classe.  II  fait  trop  chaud  dans  la  classe.  J’ai  chaud.  Je  me  leve. 
Je  vais  a la  fenetre.  J’ouvre  la  fenetre.  Je  retourne  a ma  place.  Je  m’assois. 
Le  vent  froid  entre  par  la  fenetre.  II  fait  trop  froid  dans  la  classe.  J’ai  froid. 
Je  me  leve.  Je  vais  a la  fenetre.  Je  ferme  la  fenetre.  Je  retourne  a ma  place. 
Je  m’assois.  II  fait  trop  chaud  dans  la  classe,  etc. 

8.  Je  prends  mon  livre.  J’ouvre  mon  livre,  page  10,  (dix).  Je  lis  jusqu’a  page 
15  (quinze).  Je  prends  mon  crayon.  Je  mets  mon  crayon  dans  le  livre.  Je 
'ferme  le  livre.  Je  mets  le  livre  dans  le  pupitre.  Je  veux  ecrire  ma  legon.  Je 
cherche  mon  crayon  partout.  Je  regarde  dans  mon  plumier.  Je  ne 
trouve  pas  mon  crayon.  Je  me  dis,  “Ou  est  mon  crayon?”  Tout  a 
coup,  je  me  souviens.  J’ai  mis  mon  crayon  dans  mon  livre.  Je  prends 
mon  livre.  J’ouvre  mon  livre  a page  15.  Je  trouve  mon  crayon.  Je  suis  content. 
J’ecris  ma  legon.  Je  mets  mon  crayon  non  pas  dans  le  livre  mais  dans  ma  poche. 

9.  Je  veux  ecrire  une  lettre.  Je  prends  une  feuille  de  papier.  Je  prends  une  plume. 
Je  trempe  la  plume  dans  l’encre.  J’ecris  la  lettre.  Je  la  signe.  Je  plie  la  feuille 
de  papier.  Je  la  mets  dans  une  enveloppe.  Je  colle  l’enveloppe.  Je  colle  un 
timbre-poste  sur  l’enveloppe.  J’ecris  sur  l’enveloppe  le  nom  et  l’adresse  de  la 
personne  qui  va  recevoir  la  lettre.  Je  mets  la  lettre  a la  poste. 

Suggestions  as  to  Method 

1.  Write  the  exercise  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Read  the  first  sentence  slowly  and  distinctly  two  or  three  times. 
Whenever  a gesture  or  an  action  might  give  the  pupils  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  teach  the  new  vocabulary  through  the  Direct  Method 
and  avoid  the  use  of  English. 

3.  Have  some  individual  pupils  read  the  sentence  and  perform,  when- 
ever possible,  the  action  suggested  by  the  sentence.  Correct  all 
mistakes  in  pronunciation. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  of  each  row  read  the  sentence  in  unison.  Regulate 
the  rapidity  of  the  reading  by  a sweep  of  the  pointer  grouping  the 
words  in  a natural  way. 

5.  Follow  the  same  method  in  dealing  with  the  other  sentences. 

6.  Review  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words  with  individual  pupils, 
and  then  have  the  class  read  the  whole  exercise  in  unison. 

7.  Cover  the  exercise  and  have  individual  pupils  repeat  the  sentences 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  exercise,  each  pupil  repeating 
but  one  sentence.  If  necessary,  perform  certain  actions  in  order  to 
help  the  pupil  to  recall  the  sentence  which  he  is  expected  to  repeat. 

8.  Assign  the  exercise  for  homework. 

9.  In  the  following  lesson,  have  individual  pupils  repeat  the  whole 
exercise.  This  recitation  should  be  accompanied  by  suitable  gestures 
which  would  indicate  that  the  pupils  understand  what  they  are  saying. 

10.  Have  the  whole  class  write  the  exercise. 

11.  Uncover  the  exercise  which  you  have  written  on  the  board,  and  have 
the  pupils  correct  their  mistakes. 
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12.  Frequently  review  all  the  exercises  by  having  individual  pupils  repeat 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class.  In  written  tests,  the  first 
sentence  of  the  exercise  might  be  given  and  the  pupils  might  be 
expected  to  write  the  whole  exercise. 

How  to  Vary  the  Exercises 

1.  After  the  pupils  have  studied  the  pronouns  they  may  avoid  repeating 
the  key-words  through  the  substitution  of  suitable  pronouns. 

2.  Other  pronouns  may  be  substituted  for  “je”  and  the  different  forms 
of  the  verbs  taught.  For  example,  exercise  (2)  might  read  thus: 

Paul  arrive  a Fecole.  II  prend,  etc. 
or 

Vous  arrivez  a Fecole.  Vous  prenez,  etc. 

3.  When  the  pupils  have  learned  the  various  tenses  of  the  verbs,  they 
may  change  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  in  the  exercises.  For  example, 
exercise  (2)  might  read  thus: 

Je  suis  arrive (e)  a Fecole.  La  porte  de  Fecole  n’etait  pas  ouverte,  etc. 
or 

J’arriverai  a Fecole.  La  porte  de  Fecole  ne  sera  pas  ouverte,  etc. 
or 

Quand  j’arrivai  a Fecole  la  porte  de  Fecole  n’etait  . . . je  pris  . . . etc. 
or 

Si  j’arrivais  a Fecole,  la  porte  de  Fecole  ne  serait  pas  fermee,  etc. 


On  Teaching  Current  Events 

W.  E.  M.  AITKEN,  M.A.,  Ph  J>. 

The  Normal  School,  Stratford 

FEW  years  have  offered  so  many  opportunities  to  a teacher  to  make 
a class  in  Current  Events  so  genuinely  attractive  to  boys  and  girls. 
Kaye  Don,  Gandhi,  the  British  elections,  the  Sino-Japanese  diffi- 
culties, details  of  the  long  continued  and  world-wide  depression,  and  a 
hundred  other  subjects  have  aroused  the  interests  of  pupils  and  stirred 
them  to  activity  and  wonder.  To  achieve  the  best,  however,  the  class 
must  be  so  organized  as  to  give  the  maximum  opportunity  to  each 
individual.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  all  to  proceed  in  the 
same  way  or  even  to  interest  themselves  in  the  same  event. 

A proper  note-book  is  indispensable;  and  a bound  book  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  a loose-leaf  one.  A bound  book  provides  a constant  spur 
to  one’s  best  endeavour,  for  it  makes  permanent  the  careless  work  and 
the  excellent  alike.  A page  is  not  easily  removed  without  leaving  a 
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conspicuous  gap,  and  if  once  removed  can  hardly  be  replaced.  So,  the 
mediocre  page  remains  and  glares  at  the  fellow  who  permitted  himself 
to  do  such  inferior  work.  Furthermore,  the  bound  book  makes  it  easy 
for  the  pupil  actually  to  see  what  progress  he  is  making  month  by  month. 

The  book  should  be  the  pupil’s  own  in  the  largest  sense.  A class  in 
Current  Events  ought  to  offer  the  pupil  a maximum  of  freedom:  the 
right  to  select  his  own  topics  and  to  treat  them  in  his  own  way.  Week 
by  week,  however,  the  teacher  will  interest  himself  in  the  note-books  of 
the  class,  will  call  attention  to  topics  that  are  particularly  well-chosen, 
and  to  methods  of  treatment. that  are  especially  commendable.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  he  may  point  to  topics  that  are  trivial  and  to  pages  that  are 
inexcusably  careless.  Again  and  again,  such  commendation  of  a topic 
or  of  the  treatment  of  a topic  will  lead  to  questions  and  to  general  class 
discussion  of  the  highest  worth. 

The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  select  suitable  clippings  and  paste 
them  in  his  note-book  in  an  attractive  manner.  In  each  case,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a picture,  a map,  or  other  illustration,  and  a news  item  or  similar 
letterpress.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  underline  significant 
words,  phrases,  or  sentences  in  the  printed  selection,  and  add  in  his  own 
handwriting  some  comments  of  his  own.  He  may  perfect  all  this  by 
attractive  drawings  or  interpretative  diagrams. 

Many  pupils  will  want  to  use  too  much  paste,  to  clip  too  many  items 
or  too  much  of  an  item,  to  underline  too  many  words,  even  to  write  too 
much.  They  should  be  greatly  commended  when  they  exhibit  sound 
judgment  and  good  taste,  when  they  do  the  fitting  thing  and  express  the 
significant  idea.  The  time  will  come  quickly  when  many  in  a class  will 
smile  quietly  at  the  trivial  item  and  express  real  appreciation  of  that 
which  gives  evidence  of  fine  discrimination. 

Each  pupil  should  expect  to  clip  something  each  week,  to  underline 
something,  to  write  something.  Discreet  persistent  commendation,  with 
only  occasional  condemnation,  will  encourage  pupils  to  do  their  best. 
There  is  always  a fine  opportunity  for  the  pupil  who  is  anxious  to  excel. 

As  the  class  period  comes  around  each  week  (one  a week  is  adequate), 
the  teacher  may  very  easily  look  over  a few  books,  and  thus  make  per- 
sonal contact  with  each  pupil  every  few  weeks.  The  greater  part  of 
each  period  should  be  spent  in  general  discussion.  In  most  cases  questions 
and  comments  from  the  pupils  will  occupy  such  time  as  is  available.  Then 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  only  to  be  friend  and  guide.  Pupils 
will  commonly  answer  each  other’s  questions  at  the  time,  will  often 
express  willingness  to  search  out  and  report  the  answer  the  next  period, 
and  will  rarely  need  to  depend  on  the  teacher.  He,  on  his  part,  will  have 
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many  an  opportunity  to  add  the  interesting  fact,  to  throw  out  the 
stimulating  suggestion,  and  so  to  rouse  interest  to  the  highest  pitch. 

It  is  not  usual,  in  most  cases  not  desirable,  for  pupils  to  have  free 
time  at  the  beginning  of  a period;  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  it 
in  the  Current  Events  class  as  here  outlined.  The  pupil  has  been  pro- 
vided with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  freedom.  These  few  minutes 
allow  the  teacher  to  provide  himself  with  sufficient  material  to  make  sure 
that  the  rest  of  the  class  period  will  be  well  spent.  Among  the  note- 
books that  he  examines,  he  notices  one  or  two  that  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  class  for  some  reason  or  other;  he  notices  a subject 
that  for  its  own  sake  should  be  discussed,  and  if  discussion  of  that  subject 
is  not  spontaneous  he  sees  how  to  make  good  contact;  and,  lastly,  he 
probably  notices  some  misinformation  or  misinterpretation  that  should 
not  be  permitted  to  pass.  In  addition,  in  order  to  make  feasible  the 
greatest  amount  of  freedom,  it  is  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in 
closest  contact  with  the  work  of  the  pupils,  especially  the  lazy  or  spineless 
ones,  and  the  beginning  of  the  period  serves  this  purpose  well.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  a very  definite  understanding  as  to  how  the  pupils 
are  to  use  these  minutes. 

Obviously,  this  method  in  Current  Events  is  not  an  easy  one  for  the 
teacher.  He  must  always  be  alive  to  every  significant  situation.  Bright 
pupils  will  again  and  again  introduce  most  difficult  subjects;  and  they 
will  expect  the  teacher  to  help  them  with  their  problems.  But  this  is 
the  charm  of  the  method. 

Few  years  offer  so  many  opportunities  to  make  a class  in  Current 
Events  so  genuinely  attractive.  Few  subjects  offer  the  teacher  so  splendid 
a privilege  of  furthering  the  educational  progress  of  each  of  his  pupils. 
Through  Current  Events  pupils  may  travel  into  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  come  into  interesting  and  intimate  contact  with  persons  and  events 
of  supreme  importance;  they  may  have  a chance  to  associate  themselves 
with  these  persons  and  these  events,  to  feel  the  power  of  this  contact, 
to  develop  in  this  way  their  own  individualities,  and  thus  to  grow.  They 
are  masters  of  their  own  work,  may  improve  it  through  co-operating 
with  others,  and  may  enjoy,  at  times,  the  thrill  of  real  achievement. 
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Bird  Migration  in  Southern  Ontario 


J.  MURRAY  SPEIRS,  B.A. 


THE  purpose  of  these  lists  is  to  provide  the  teachers  of  Nature 
Study  in  most  of  Southern  Ontario  with  reliable  reference 
material.  The  lists  are  a summary  of  my  own  records,  kept 
over  a period  of  ten  years,  in  the  Toronto  region.  These  lists  have  been 
checked  and  revised  by  Mr.  Jas.  L.  Baillie,  Jr.,  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  of  Zoology,  using  the  45-year  migration  records  of  the  museum. 
The  lists  include  many  birds  which  are  too  rare  to  be  expected,  but  which 
still  return  regularly  in  small  numbers,  and  are  thus  to  be  looked  for. 
Many  rare  birds  have  been  omitted  because  their  occurrence  here  is 
accidental,  and  they  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  this  region. 

In  the  accompanying  charts  C means  the  bird  is  common,  FC  means 
the  bird  is  fairly  common,  and  R means  the  bird  is  rare.  A bird  is  con- 
sidered common  when  an  observer  may  go  to  a locality  favourable  to  the 
particular  bird  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  see  it.  A bird  is  con- 
sidered fairly  common  when  the  observer’s  chance  of  seeing  th$  bird  is 
good  but  not  certain.  A bird  is  considered  rare  when  the  chances  are 
against  the  observer  seeing  the  bird.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  chances  vary  from  date  to  date.  Thus  the  Florida  gallinule  is  rare 
from  April  15-May  1,  fairly  common  from  May  1-September  15,  and 
common  from  September  15-October  15.  The  change  from  rare  to 
fairly  common  to  common  does  not  change  overnight,  of  course;  the 
status  given  is  therefore  the  status  of  most  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. The  status  near  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  may 
be  somewhat  in  error,  and  the  status  in  the  preceding  (or  following) 
chart  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  the  abundance  of  birds  of 
any  given  species  varies  from  year  to  year,  due  to  actual  changes  in 
numbers  and  due  to  the  encroachments  of  civilization  on  their  natural 
habitats,  this  column  must  be  regarded  as  merely  suggestive.  Birds 
labelled  rare  may  be  locally  common ; for  example,  the  black  tern  is 
quite  common  at  Hamilton  Bay  during  the  summer.  Consequently  if 
a pupil  reports  a rare  bird,  do  not  disbelieve  him  (or  her).  Suggest 
more  common  birds  with  which  the  particular  rare  bird  might  be  con- 
fused. In  the  course  of  defending  his  rare  record  the  pupil  will  probably 
either  prove  that  he  was  right  or  discover  his  error. 


Name  of  Bird 
American  Crossbill 
American  Crow 


Birds  to  look  for  from  Nov.  15-Feb.  15 
Name  of  Bird 


R American  Golden-eye 

R American  Goldfinch 


C 

R 
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Name  of  Bird 
American  Goshawk 

R 

Name  of  Bird 
Great  Horned  Owl 

R 

American  Long-eared  Owl 

R 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

C 

American  Merganser 

FC 

Herring  Gull 

C 

American  Robin 

R 

Holboell  Grebe 

R 

American  Rough-legged  Hawk 

R 

Horned  Grebe 

R 

American  Scaup  Duck 

C 

Horned  Lark 

R 

Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker 

R 

Lapland  Longspur 

R 

Barred  Owl 

R 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck 

FC 

Black-capped  Chickadee 

C 

Mallard 

R 

Black  Duck 

R 

Marsh  Hawk 

R 

Blue  Jay 

FC 

Northern  Shrike 

R 

Bonaparte  Gull 

R 

Old  Squaw 

C 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

R 

Osprey 

R 

Brown  Creeper 

FC 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

R 

Buffle-head 

R 

Pigeon  Hawk 

R 

Canvas-back 

R 

Pine  Grosbeak 

R 

Cardinal  Grosbeak 

R 

Purple  Finch 

R 

Cedar  Waxwing 

R 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

R 

Cooper  Hawk 

R 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

FC 

Downy  Woodpecker 

C 

Redhead 

R 

English  Sparrow 

c 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

R 

Glaucous  Gull 

R 

Redpoll 

FC 

Great  Black-backed  Gull 

FC 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

R 

Birds  Arriving 

Feb.  15-March  15 

American  Crow 

C 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

FC 

American  Merganser 

C 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

FC 

American  Robin 

FC 

Ring-billed  Gull 

C 

Baldpate 

R 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

FC 

Black  Duck 

R 

Ruffed  Grouse 

R 

Bronzed  Grackle 

R 

Rusty  Blackbird 

FC 

Canada  Goose 

R 

Saw-whet  Owl 

R 

Canvas-back 

R 

Screech  Owl 

. R 

Holbcell  Grebe 

FC 

Semipalmated  Plover 

R 

Hooded  Merganser 

R 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

C 

Horned  Grebe 

C 

Slate-coloured  Junco 

C 

Horned  Lark 

C 

Song  Sparrow 

C 

Killdeer 

R 

Sparrow  Hawk 

R 

Loon 

R 

Starling 

C 

Purple  Finch 

FC 

Swamp  Sparrow 

R 

Redpoll 

FC 

Towhee 

R 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

R 

Tree  Sparrow 

FC 

Rusty  Blackbird 

R 

Vesper  Sparrow 

R 

biskin 

FC 

Water  Thrush 

R 

Song  Sparrow 

FC 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

FC 

White-winged  Scoter 

R 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

R 

Red-backed  Sandpiper 

FC 

White-rumped  Sandpiper 

R 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

R 

White-throated  Sparrow 

FC 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

R 

White-winged  Scoter 

R 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

R 

Winter  Wren 

R 
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Birds  Arriving  March  15-April  1 


Name  of  Bird 
American  Coot 

R 

American  Robin 

C 

Bluebird 

FC 

Bronzed  Grackle 

C 

Buffle-head 

FC 

Canada  Goose 

FC 

Cowbird 

C 

Flicker 

R 

Great  Blue  Heron 

R 

Green-winged  Teal 

R 

Hooded  Merganser 

FC 

Killdeer 

C 

Mallard 

R 

Marsh  Hawk 

C 

Meadowlark 

C 

Birds  Arriving 


American  Bittern 

R 

Belted  Kingfisher 

C 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

R 

Black  Duck 

FC 

Blue-winged  Teal 

R 

Caspian  Tern 

R 

Chipping  Sparrow 

C 

Double-crested  Cormorant 

R 

Field  Sparrow 

R 

Flicker 

C 

Fox  Sparrow 

R 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

C 

Great  Blue  Heron 

FC 

Hermit  Thrush 

FC 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck 

C 

Birds  Arriving 

American  Bittern 

FC 

American  Coot 

FC 

Bank  Swallow 

R 

Barn  Swallow 

R 

Bonaparte  Gull 

FC 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

R 

Brown  Thrasher 

FC 

Catbird 

R 

Chimney  Swift 

FC 

Florida  Gallinule 

R 

Greater  Yellowlegs 

R 

Name  of  Bird 

Migrant  Shrike  R 

Phoebe  R 

Pintail  R 

Redhead  FC 

Red-winged  Blackbird  C 

Ring-necked  Duck  R 

Ruddy  Duck  R 

Rusty  Blackbird  FC 

Shoveller  R 

Song  Sparrow  C 

Sparrow  Hawk  FC 

Whistling  Swan  R 

Woodcock  R 

Wood  Duck  R 

April  1-April  15 

Loon  FC 

Migrant  Shrike  FC 

Mourning  Dove  R 

Pied-billed  Grebe  FC 

Phoebe  FC 

Purple  Martin  FC 

Red-breasted  Merganser  FC 

Savannah  Sparrow  C 

Swamp  Sparrow  FC 

Towhee  FC 

Vesper  Sparrow  C 

Wilson  Snipe  FC 

Winter  Wren  FC 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  FC 


April  15-May  1 

Green  Heron  R 

Myrtle  Warbler  FC 

Osprey  R 

Palm  Warbler  R 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  FC 

Spotted  Sandpiper  C 

Tree  Swallow  C 

White-throated  Sparrow  C 

Wilson  Thrush  R 

Piping  Plover  R 

White-crowned  Sparrow  R 


(To  be  continued) 
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Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

g.  McMillan 

Normal  School,  Hamilton. 

Lesson  I. — The  cultivation  of  buckwheat 

As  might  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  learned  about  the  effects  of 
hot  dry  weather  on  the  yield  of  the  plant,  buckwheat  requires  a moist, 
cool  climate.  It  is,  therefore,  adapted  for  high  altitudes  and  northern 
districts.  Because  it  matures  in  about  ten  weeks,  even  faster  than 
barley,  these  conditions  are  secured  on  many  Ontario  farms  by  sowing 
the  seed  during  the  last  week  in  June  or  the  first  in  July.  It  germinates 
quickly  even  in  fairly  dry  ground  and  the  plant  begins  to  bloom  when 


1.  A field  of  buckwheat  five  weeks  after  seeding. 

the  hottest  weather  of  July  is  past.  Before  the  flowers  open,  warm 
weather  is  desirable. 

Fertilizers  rich  in  nitrogen  promote  the  growth  of  leaves  and  straw 
and  tend  to  make  buckwheat  straw  rank  and  weak.  Under  the  stress 
of  storms  the  crop  then  lodges  and  it  lacks  the  power  to  rise  again.  For 
this  reason  buckwheat  is  usually  the  last  crop  of  a series  grown  after 
the  application  of  manure  to  the  soil.  Perhaps  this  is  why  many  people 
believe  that  poor  and  badly  tilled  soils  are  fit  for  buckwheat.  Experience 
shows,  however,  that  for  buckwheat  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  rich 
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in  phosphate  and  potash  but  carrying  very  little  nitrogen  gives  large  and 
rapid  returns. 

While  this  crop  may  be  grown  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil  it  does  best 
on  well  drained,  sandy  loam  and  responds  to  cultivation.  If  possible, 
the  land  should  be  ploughed  in  autumn  and  cultivated  regularly  from 
early  spring  until  seeding  time  to  control  weeds  and  conserve  moisture. 
When  the  soil  is  in  a good  state  of  tilth  the  seed  is  sown  by  drill  or  broad- 
cast and  covered  by  harrow.  Plants  well  spaced  bear  much  more  seed 
than  do  those  crowded.  For  this  reason  only  about  three  pecks  of 
seed  is  sown  per  acre.  The  crop  is  generally  cut  with  the  binder  just 
before  the  first  heavy  frost  in  September,  when  the  first  seeds  have 
ripened.  It  is  set  in  shocks,  uncapped,  to  dry.  Immature  seeds  may 
ripen  in  the  shock  as  they  receive  food  from  the  drying  leaves  and  stem. 
Because  it  shells  very  easily  when  dry,  buckwheat  is  usually  threshed 
from  the  field  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  from  handling. 

Buckwheat  seldom  receives  a regular  place  in  crop  rotation,  but  is 
sown  on  the  poorest,  least  productive  soil  or  in  fields  unsown  too  late 
for  other  crops  or  in  which  earlier  crops  have  failed.  It  leaves  the  soil 
pulverized  or  ashy  and,  therefore,  prepares  heavy  soils  for  such  crops 
as  potatoes  and  roots.  In  Cereals  of  America  Hunt  gives  the  following 
rotation : Potatoes ; oats  or  wheat ; red  clover  followed  by  buckwheat  the 
same  year.  Occasionally  a crop  such  as  clover  or  early  potatoes,  harv- 
ested about  the  first  of  July,  is  followed  immediately  by  a mixture  of 
buckwheat  and  rye.  The  buckwheat,  harvested  in  September,  pays  the 
cost  of  the  venture  and  the  rye,  ploughed  down  the  following  spring, 
enriches  the  land.  By  this  procedure,  repeated  for  several  years, 
exhausted  soils  may  be  renewed. 

Seat  Work — 1.  Describe  the  various  steps  in  the  growing  of  buck- 
wheat. 2.  Show  how  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  buckwheat  aids  one 
in  growing  the  crop. 

Lesson  II.— Why  do  we  grow  buckwheat? 

By  keeping  the  foregoing  problem  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  such  facts  as  the  following  may  be  elicited.  These  are  recorded 
on  the  blackboard  as  they  occur  and,  in  review,  are  re-arranged  in  order. 

Buckwheat  yields  well.  The  average  yield  in  Ontario  in  1930  was 
20.6  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  many  farms  35  bushels  or  more  per  acre 
were  obtained.  The  seed  is  rich  in  starch  and  contains  about  two  thirds 
the  percentage  of  body-building  materials  found  in  wheat.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a valuable  food  for  animals.  When  crushed  or  cracked  to  increase 
its  digestibility  it  is  used  in  place  of  barley,  oats  or  corn  as  part  of  the 
ration  of  horses,  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  pigs.  If  fed  in  large  quantities 
to  cows  and  pigs  it  produces  hard,  white  butter  and  soft  pork.  It  is  an 
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important  constituent  of  poultry  feeds.  Most  of  the  buckwheat  grown 
in  Canada  and  a small  part  of  that  grown  in  the  United  States  is  fed  to 
live  stock. 

A small  part  of  Canadian,  and  most  of  the  American  buckwheat  is 
ground  into  flour.  The  seed  yields  about  60%  flour,  24%  middlings 
and  16%  hulls.  On  this  continent  the  flour  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
making  buckwheat  cakes,  griddle-cakes  or  pancakes,  popular  in  Canada 
and  the  national  dish  of  the  United  States.  The  Dutch  children  use 
buckwheat  flour  in  crumpets.  In  Russia,  army  buckwheat  groats  are 
cooked  with  butter,  tallow  and  hemp-seed  oil.  Constant  use  of  buck- 
wheat causes  in  some  people  a feverish  condition  accompanied  by 
eruptions  of  the  skin.  Buckwheat  middlings,  a by-product  obtained 
from  the  parts  of  the  seed  immediately  under  the  hull,  are  rich  in  protein 
or  body-building  material  and,  mixed  with  other  grains,  are  fed  to  dairy 
cows.  The  hulls  have  little  feeding  values. 

Buckwheat  straw  is  eaten  readily  by  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is 
fairly  nutritious  but  apt  to  cause  digestive  disturbances  and,  therefore, 
is  regarded  as  a dangerous  stock  food.  It  serves  as  bedding  for  horses 
and  cattle  but  does  not  last  well.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  fields  as 
a mulch.  Because  it  is  so  coarse  and  porous  it  decays  quickly  and  may 
be  used  directly  from  the  stack  as  fertilizer.  It  is  used  extensively  for 
green  manure  because  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  ash,  thrives  on  rather 
poor  soil  where  other  crops  fail,  grows  very  quickly,  decays  quickly, 
and  leaves  the  soil  ashy.  It  is  grown  as  a cover  crop  in  orchards  to 
absorb  the  plant  food  and  moisture  from  the  soil  and  thus  check  the 
growth  of  the  trees  in  time  for  the  new  wood  to  harden  before  winter. 
It  is  used  to  a rather  limited  extent  as  a forage  crop. 

Buckwheat  may  be  grown  on  land  too  poor  to  raise  other  crops 
profitably.  It  responds  well  to  applications  of  low  grade,  commercial 
fertilizers.  It  gives  rapid  returns  for  the  investment.  It  may  replace 
a crop  which  has  failed  earlier  in  the  season.  It  cleans  the  land  by 
smothering  weeds.  It  distributes  labour  by  prolonging  seeding  and 
harvest.  Perhaps  the  most  important  by-product  of  buckwheat  culture 
is  buckwheat  honey  now  produced  quite  extensively  in  parts  of  Canada. 

Seat  Work — 1.  State  (a)  the  major  and  ( b ) the  minor  uses  of  buck- 
wheat. 2.  What  are  (a)  the  products  and Jb)  the  by-products  of  buck- 
wheat flour? 

Lesson  III.  The  Cultivation  of  Barley. 

For  the  successful  cultivation  of  any  crop,  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  growth  should  be  provided.  These  conditions  may  be 
secured  imperfectly  by  blindly  following  custom  or  more  fully  by  con- 
sidering the  habits  of  growth  and  consequent  needs  of  the  crop.  Barley 
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is  a rather  hardy  plant  and  has  the  shortest  growing  season  of  all  our 
cereals.  For  these  reasons  it  is  adapted  for  northern  latitudes  where 
summers  are  short.  But,  by  seeding  at  the  proper  time,  it  may  be  grown 
very  successfully  from  coast  to  coast  in  Canada  and  from  Alaska  to 
California,  where  it  is  an  important  crop.  In  parts  of  Northern  Europe 
it  produces  crops  where  the  soil  in  summer  thaws  to  a depth  of  only  a 
few  inches.  In  both  America  and  Europe  it  has  a wider  range  of  climate 
than  any  other  cereal. 

Plants,  like  animals,  require  foods  for  their  growth.  The  most 
abundant  and  simplest  of  these  is  starch , prepared  in  the  green  parts  of 
the  plant  under  the  influence  of  strong  sunlight  from  soil  water  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  taken  through  the  leaves  from  the  air.  When  eaten 
by  animals,  starch  provides  energy  for  warmth  and  work.  Plants  pre- 


BARLEY 


2.  How  early  seeding  affects  the  yield  of  barley.  From  left  to  right:  Relative 
yields  from  crops  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  prepared  and  at  successive 
intervals  of  one  week  each.  (Report  of  Dominion  Field  Husbandman,  1922, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.) 

pare  small  quantities  of  fats,  oils  and  ash  or  mineral  matter.  From  water 
and  earth  salts  absorbed  through  their  roots  they  prepare  considerable 
quantities  of  that  very  important  group  of  foods  called  protein , which, 
eaten  by  animals,  produce  muscle  or  lean  meat,  eggs,  casein  or  curd  of 
milk,  etc.  All  these  foods  are  essential  for  the  growth  of  a plant  and  for 
the  development  of  grains.  In  cereals,  such  as  barley,  the  protein  is  pro- 
duced chiefly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  Moist,  fertile  soil  and 
a prolonged  period  of  rather  cool  weather,  which  delays  the  ripening 
of  the  crop,  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  protein. 
Warm,  rather  sunny  weather  and  fairly  dry  soil  promote  starch  formation 
and  the  ripening  of  grain.  During  the  ripening  process  the  plant  substance 
moves  from  the  stem  and  leaves  into  the  grain.  We  have  seen  that 
buckwheat  is  grown  late  in  the  summer  because  heat  is  best  for  its  early 
growth  and  cool  weather  for  ripening.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec  the  ideal, 
cool  weather  for  the  early  growth  of  barley  is  secured  by  sowing  the 
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crop  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  for  cultivation  in  spring.  Delay 
in  seeding  shortens  the  period  of  protein  formation  and  reduces  the  yield 
of  grain.  For  the  effect  of  early  and  late  seeding  of  barley  see  Figure  2. 
Early  seeding  is  less  important  in  the  maritime  provinces  and  British 
Columbia  where  moisture  is  more  abundant  and  in  the  prairie  provinces 
where  spring  frosts  may  injure  the  crop.  The  warm,  dry  weather  of 
July  in  which  the  sun  shines  brightly  for  fifteen  or  more  hours  per  day 
hastens  the  formation  of  starch.  Thus,  as  the  growth  of  the  crop 
advances  with  the  season  the  production  of  protein  decreases  and  starch 
formation  increases. 

Because  of  its  shallow  root  system  barley  is  a surface-feeding  crop 
and  is,  therefore,  rather  exacting  in  regard  to  soil  conditions.  In  fact, 
success  in  barley  culture  depends  less  on  climate  than  on  the  establish- 


3.  The  end  of  the  barley  harvest. 


ment  of  a right  soil  relation  for  the  crop.  The  upper  layers  of  soil  must 
be  moist  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth.  Hence  one  value  of  seeding 
early  is  that  growth  may  be  well  advanced  before  the  ground  dries  out. 
This  fact  also  necessitates  careful  soil  preparation.  While  barley  may  be 
grown  on  a great  variety  of  soils  it  does  best  on  a well-drained,  fertile, 
warm,  sandy  loam.  The  ground  is  ploughed  in  the  fall  in  order  that  it 
may  be  sown  early  in  the  spring  and  not  dry  out  too  quickly  in  a dry 
season.  The  seed  bed  is  cultivated  deeply  to  enable  roots  to  penetrate 
freely,  conserve  moisture  and  aerate  the  germinating  seeds  and  the  roots 
of  the  crop.  The  seed  germinates  quickly  and  the  crop  reaches  maturity 
in  a few  weeks.  In  Ontario  barley  is  usually  harvested  immediately  after 
fall  wheat.  A crop  which  begins  rapid  growth  so  early  in  the  spring  and 
matures  in  so  short  a time  has  little  need  of  sending  its  roots  deeply  into 
the  earth  for  moisture. 
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During  its  rapid  growth,  while  preparing  quantities  of  protein  and 
ash,  barley  draws  heavily  upon  the  available  food  supply  in  the  upper 
soil  which  holds  its  roots.  For  this  reason  and  because  the  straw  is  short 
and  does  not  lodge  readily,  soil  for  barley  should  be  quite  fertile.  In 
Ontario  barley  frequently  follows  fall  wheat  or  a hoe  crop  for  which  the 
soil  was  manured.  Commercial  fertilizers  may  be  used  with  profit. 
Because  of  the  limited  range  of  its  roots  and  its  short  period  of  growth, 
which  is  well  advanced  before  bacteria  in  the  soil  can  liberate  much  plant 
food  by  decay,  barley  utilizes  soluble  fertilizers  advantageously. 

The  yield  of  barley  has  been  increased  by  improving  varieties.  In 
most  parts  of  Canada  6-rowed  barley  gives  greater  yields  per  acre  than 
2-rowed  varieties.  O.A.C.  No.  21,  produced  by  selection  from  Mand- 
scheuri  barley,  is  our  best  variety  and  constitutes  about  98%  of  the  barley 
grown  in  Ontario.  In  the  maritime  provinces  and  parts  of  western 
Canada  certain  2-rowed  varieties  yield  best.  In  general,  6-rowed  barley 
is  most  profitable  in  warm,  moist  countries  and  2-rowed  in  northern 
latitudes  and  at  higher  elevations.  In  Europe  2-rowed  barley  is  by  far 
the  more  popular. 

According  to  tests  conducted  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
barley  usually  gives  best  returns  when  sown  at  the  rate  of  2 bushels  per 
acre.  In  Western  Canada,  1 to  1%  bushels  of  seed  is  sown.  When 
sown  broadcast  and  covered  by  the  harrow  some  grains  are  buried  deeply 
while  some  remain  on  the  surface.  Sown  with  the  seed  drill  the  grains 
are  buried  to  nearly  the  same  depth  and  probably  germinate  and  grow 
more  uniformly,  a matter  of  importance  when  growing  barley  for  malting 
purposes.  The  depth  recommended  for  sowing  in  Ontario  is  1 to  1 
inches;  in  Manitoba,  2 inches.  The  drill  is  followed  by  the  harrow. 

Barley  is  cut  with  the  self-binder.  If  grown  for  stock  food,  it  is 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  stalk.  If  for  the  maltster,  it  is  cut  a little  earlier 
and  set  in  capped  shocks  to  ripen  as  it  dries  in  order  to  avoid  discolor- 
ation by  rain,  which  reduces  the  market  value.  Malting  barley  must  be 
threshed  with  care  to  avoid  splitting  grains  and  removing  parts  of  the 
hulls  with  the  beards,  as  seeds  so  affected  lessen  the  value  of  the  product 
because  they  may  not  germinate  well. 

Seat  zvork : 1.  What  conditions  are  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
barley?  2.  Why  is  each  of  these  conditions  important?  3.  What  can  be 
done  to  improve  these  conditions  ? 4.  Describe  the  steps  in  barley  culture 
from  seed  selection  to  the  marketing  of  the  crop. 
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Arithmetic  as  Seat  Work 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 


SEATWORK  should  always  be  correlated  with  preceding  lessons  in 
arithmetic,  language,  word  drill  or  reading.  Arithmetic  seat  work, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  for  drill,  not  presentation. 

Arithmetic  for  beginners  may  be  assisted  by  having  children  string 
red  haws,  rose  hips,  seeds,  in  groups  of  two,  of  three,  of  four,  etc.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  things  around  the  school.  With  so  many  counters 
growing  about,  beginning  arithmetic  may  be  play.  Tell  them  to  bring 
you  5 blades  of  grass,  when  they  go  out  at  recess.  Another  day  they 
may  bring  in  6 stones  or  5 nuts,  or  10  leaves. 

Afterwards  they  may  trace  the  leaves  or  draw  the  grass,  stones, 
nuts,  etc. 

To  teach  arithmetic  successfully  one  must  have  a quiet  voice,  a 
controlled  manner,  concentration  and  attention  of  the  children. 

In  arithmetic  remember  it  is  better  to  know  a little  well  than  to  half 
know  a great  deal. 

Never  attempt  more  than  one  step  in  advance  at  one  time.  A 
successful  teacher  once  said,  “The  keys  to  teaching  arithmetic  are 
three:  drill — and  drill — and  drill." 

1.  For  little  beginners  never  teach  to  count  by  merely  repeating  the 
words.  Let  them  count  the  chairs,  the  window  panes,  the  erasers,  the 
children,  the  boys,  the  girls,  the  heads,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  tbngues, 
the  ears,  the  eyes  in  the  room  or  in  a group  of  children. 

2.  Give  them  a little  box  with  odds  and  ends  of  things  in  it.  Let 
them  arrange  each  thing  separately  in  groups  on  their  desks  and  count 
each  thing  in  the  several  groups.  This  makes  splendid  seat  work. 

3.  Have  them  cut  up  old  calendars  and  then  arrange  them  in  order. 
These  are  better  for  the  very  little  ones  than  number  tickets  because 
of  their  size. 

4.  Pasting  cut-outs  of  little  bells,  squares,  nuts,  triangles,  oblongs, 
cats,  etc.,  on  a card  in  groups  of  two’s,  three’s,  four’s,  etc.,  to  tell  number 
stories. 

5.  Work  out  simple  geometrical  figures  with  sticks:  the  triangle, 
square  and  oblong,  and  tell  how  many  sticks  it  takes  to  make  each. 

6.  Give  a pattern  to  the  children  to  trace  around  to  make  a number 
story  of  any  number  or  any  combination  he  has  trouble  with. 

7.  Trace  a figure  with  sticks.  The  figure,  e.g.,  5,  is  written  in  large 
size  on  paper  and  the  child  covers  it  with  sticks. 
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8.  Make  plasticine  figures  and  make  balls,  cups,  rings,  etc.,  to 
illustrate  the  figures. 

9.  String  4 red  beads,  5 yellow  beads,  2 green  beads,  3 purple  beads, 


etc. 


10.  After  the  number  words  have  been  taught  give  them  exercises 
like  the  following,  beginning  with  simple  ones.  Silent  reading  is  thus 
correlated  with  your  number  work.  If  the  drawing  is  difficult  give 
them  sheets  of  paper  with  the  drawings  all  ready  for  them  to  colour 
as  directed. 


Draw  three  apples. 

Colour  one  apple  red. 

11.  Colour  one  cat  black. 

Colour  one  cat  brown. 

Colour  one  cat  yellow. 

13.  Colour  two  tops  red.  14. 

Colour  one  top  blue. 

Colour  three  tops  orange. 
Colour  one  top  green. 

Colour  one  top  brown. 


Colour  one  apple  green. 
Colour  one  apple  yellow. 

12.  Colour  two  trees  green. 
Colour  one  tree  brown. 
Colour  two  trees  yellow. 
Colour  one  tree  red. 

Colour  one  ball  green  and  yellow. 
Colour  two  balls  red  and  blue. 

Colour balls  black  and  orange. 

Draw  six  balls  at  first. 


15.  Draw  six  rabbits. 

Colour  one  rabbit  black. 

Colour  three  rabbits  brown. 

How  many  are  left  to  colour  yellow? 

16.  Draw  three  big  yellow  ducks. 

Draw  three  little  yellow  ducks. 

17.  Draw  four  brown  pigs. 

Draw  the  feet  for  one  pig. 

18.  Draw  six  big  black  buttons. 

Put  four  holes  in  each  button. 

Count  all  the  holes. 

Write,  “I  have  made  twenty-four  holes.” 

19.  I am  going  to  draw  two  trees. 

On  one  tree,  I am  going  to  put  six  red  apples. 

Under  the  other  tree,  I am  going  to  put  seven  green  apples. 
Two  black  pigs  ate  five  green  apples.  Put  an  X on  the  five 
apples. 

Draw  the  two  pigs. 

20.  I have  seven  dolls. 

I put  orange  dresses  on  five  dolls. 

I am  going  to  put  blue  dresses  on  the  other dolls. 

21.  I see  a bunch  of  purple  grapes. 

There  are  ten  grapes  on.  Colour  them. 
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22.  A snow  man  has  a blue  coat  on. 

There  are  seven  buttons  on  his  coat. 

He  has  ten  snow  balls  at  his  feet. 

Draw  six  green  trees  near  him. 

23.  I went  to  the  farm. 

I saw  five  chickens  running  away. 

I saw  a big  pig  and  seven  little  pigs. 

The  farmer  gave  them  ten  apples. 

24.  Draw  a house  with  seven  windows,  two  doors,  a chimney  and  two 
paths.  Two  boys  are  running  to  the  house. 

25.  Draw  the  animals  in  the  story  of  Henny  Penny.  How  many 
animals  were  there? 

26.  Draw  the  picture  for  the  Gingerbread  Boy.  How  many  people 
chased  him?  How  many  animals  chased  him? 

27.  Draw  a picture  for  the  story  of  the  Little  Red  Hen.  How  many 
animals  were  in  the  story? 

28.  Draw  a picture  for  the  story  of  the  Three  Pigs.  How  many  pigs? 
Do  not  forget  Mother  Pig. 

29.  How  many  little  pigs  in  the  rhyme  “This  little  pig”,  etc.? 

How  many  plums  did  Jack  pull  out? 

How  many  dogs  had  Mother  Hubbard? 

How  many  blackbirds  were  in  the  pie? 

How  many  sheep  had  Bo-peep? 

How  many  pails  had  Jack  and  Jill? 

How  many  ducks  were  on  the  packet? 

How  many  children  had  the  Old  Woman? 

Hbw  many  pies  had  Simple  Simon? 

30.  Feet. 


A hen  has 

- feet. 

A donkey  has 

feet, 

A cow  has 

feet. 

A girl  has 

- feet. 

A bird  has 

- feet. 

A pig  has 

feet. 

A cat  has 

■ feet. 

A horse  has  — 

— feet. 

A giraffe  has  - 

feet. 

A lion  has  — - 

- feet. 

A duck  has  — 

— feet. 

A man  has  — 

— feet. 

Place  the  correct  figure  or  word  in  the  blanks. 
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31.  How  many  tails  has  a monkey? 

How  many  feet  has  a bear? 

How  many  toes  has  a cat? 

How  many  toes  has  a cat  on  each  of  her  fore  paws? 

How  many  toes  on  each  of  a cat’s  hind  feet? 

How  many  hoofs  has  a cow? 

How  many  ears  has  a horse? 

How  many  eyes  has  a dog? 

Write  the  answer  in  words. 

32.  How  many  legs  has  a table? 

How  many  feet  has  a stool? 

How  many  legs  has  a chair? 

How  many  seats  in  a chair? 

How  many  spokes  in  a wheel  ? 

How  many  steps  to  our  school? 

How  many  steps  to  your  front  door? 

How  many  toes  have  you? 

How  many  fingers  have  you? 

33.  Give  them  a picture  with  trees,  sheep,  hens,  chickens,  girls,  boys 
in  it.  Have  them  look  at  the  picture  and  then  fill  in  these  blanks. 


I see  — 

— hens. 

I see  — 

boys. 

I see  — 

girls. 

I see  — 

— sheep. 

I see  — 

— chicks. 

I see  — 

— trees. 

34.  Give  little  sums  and  have  th 
the  answer. 

4 pigs  2 chicks 

2 pigs  5 chicks 

6 pigs  7 chicks 

35.  Finish  these  stories  below: 

3 cats  4 dogs 

4 cats  1 dog 

cats  dogs 

Write  about  ten  of  these  litt 


children  illustrate  them  and  write 

3 hens 

4 hens 

7 hens 


2 apples 
4 apples 

apples 

sums  on  the  board  or  on  a card. 


36.  Little  problems  like  the  following  are  often  given  on  the  board. 

1 hen  and  5 hens  are hens. 

6 apples  and  2 apples  are apples. 

4 caps  and  2 caps  are caps. 

3 ants  and  2 ants  are ants. 

5 cups  and  4 cups  are cups. 
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Vary  them  by  writing  them  this  way: 

2 mice  and  mice  are  5 mice. 

5 horses  and horses  are  9 horses. 

3 books  and books  are  6 books. 

cats  and  6 cats  are  7 cats. 

dogs  and  4#dogs  are  6 dogs. 

dolls  and  5 dolls  are  8 dolls. 

men  and  2 men  are  4 men. 

cows  and  1 cow  are  5 cows. 

31.  For  developing  accuracy  begin  with  measuring  1 foot  (the  length 
of  the  ruler)  on  foolscap  paper,  then  6 inches  (the  half  of  the  ruler),  then 
3 inches. 

Have  them  draw  lines  of  various  lengths  and  mark  the  number  of 
inches  on  the  line,  e.g.,  draw  a line  6 inches,  3 inches,  10  inches,  5 inches, 
etc. 

Draw  a line  one  inch  long. 

Draw  a line  one  inch  lo'ng  with  blue  Cray  op. 

Draw  a 1-inch  square  with  your  pencil. 

Draw  a 1-inch  square  with  red  crayon. 

38.  Measure  a pint  and  a quart  of  water  using  a measuring  tin  or 
milk  bottles.  Then  give  these  exercises: 

Tompay  wants  a quart  of  milk.  He  has  pint  bottles.  How  many 
must  he  fill? 

John  has  a quart  of  milk.  How  many  pints  has  he? 

Mary  wants  six  quarts  of  milk.  How  many  bottles  must  she  buy  ? 

39.  Teach  the  coins  lc.,  5c.,  10c.,  25c.,  50c.,  then  answer  these 
questions  for  seat  work. 

How  many  cents  in  50  cdnts,  in  25  cents,  in  a quarter,  a dime, 
a nickel? 

How  many  5 cent  pieces  in  10c.,  in  25c.,  in  50c.,  in  30c.,  in  20c., 
in  15c.? 

How  many  10  cent  pieces  in  50c.,  40c.,  10c.,  20c.,  30c.? 

How  many  quarters  in  50c.,  in  a dollar,  in  25c.  ? 

Teach  dozen  and  half-dozen.  Give  suitable  little  questions  for 
seat  work. 

40.  Place  the  numbers  from  1 to  100  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the 
children  copy  these  on  paper,  then  place  the  number  tickets  on  their 
desks  to  correspond  with  their  paper  or  the  blackboard. 

41.  Use  the  number  boxes  and  lay  the  numbers  from  1 to  100  from 
memory. 

42.  Draw  on  the  board  pictures  so  grouped  to  represent  easy  number 
combinations  that  have  been  taught  previously.  Let  the  pupils  write 
on  paper  the  combinations  that  are  so  illustrated. 
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43.  Write  combinations  on  the  board.  Let  the  pupils  copy  and  draw 
pictures  to  illustrate  each. 

44.  Using  the  number  boxes,  have  the  pupils  make  all  the  combina- 
tions, with  answers,  they  can. 

45.  Write  combinations  on  the  board.  Pupils  copy  and  write 
answers. 


46. 

Write  on  the  board  a 

list  of  figures  below  100 

in 

promiscuous 

order. 

Instruct  the  children 

to  copy  these, 

arranging 

them  in 

order 

with  the  smallest  first.  The  teacher’s  list  on 

the  board  might  be 

89 

54 

8 

73  13 

91 

7 

44 

65 

32 

50 

18  99 

58 

9 

80 

27 

79 

90 

66  45 

21 

77 

83 

70 

15 

95 

64  61 

19 

72 

81 

The  pupils’ 

list  to  be  correct  must  be: 

7 

8 

9 13 

15  18 

19 

20 

21 

27 

32 

36 

44  45 

46  50 

52 

54 

58 

61 

63 

64 

65  70 

72  73 

77 

79 

80 

81 

83 

89 

90  91 

95  99 

47. 

Have  them  write  the  numbers  by  10’s 

thus: 

1.  11,  21,  31,  41,  51,  61,  71,  81,  91. 

2.  12,  22,  etc. 

3.  13,  33,  etc.,  up  to 

4.  19,  29,  etc. 

48.  Write  the  numbers  by  2’s — 2,  4,  6,  etc.,  by  3’s,  by  4’s  and  by  5’s. 

49.  What  number  comes  before  16,  19,  36,  27,  92,  43,  63,  3?  What 
number  comes  after  32,  15,  17,  26,  29,  34,  36,  7. 

50.  Tom  walks  15  steps  in  his  house  to  the  door,  5 steps  down  the 
steps,  14  steps  in  a straight  line,  turns  around  and  walks  back  28  steps, 
turns  a corner  and  walks  19  steps.  Draw  a picture  for  Tom’s  walk  and 
write  the  figures  on  each  part. 

51.  Kiki  has  many  dolls  in  Japan.  6 are  large,  4 are  middle-sized, 
3 are  little,  2 are  very  tiny,  and  3 have  blue  dresses.  Draw  her  dolls. 

52.  Toko  has  many  kites  in  Japan.  6 are  the  shape  of  a dragon,  3 the 
shape  of  a fish,  7 are  orange,  2 are  blue.  Draw  his  kites. 

53.  At  the  door  of  Han’s  home  in  Holland  are  many  wooden  shoes. 
There  are  6 in  their  family.  Draw  their  shoes,  a different  size  for  each 
one. 

54.  A^dd  and  check  your  answers: 

3547155312313 

6232832457645 
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Cards  with  all  the  possible  combinations  up  to  the  table  of  9 are  written 
as  above.  The  children  like  to  write  them  and  put  the  answers  in. 
Sometimes  just  the  answers  are  written  and  again  they  are  often  used 
orally. 

55.  Cards  with  the  facts  written  horizontally  is  another  seat  work 
exercise.  Or  they  may  be  written  on  the  board,  copied  and  added: 


6+2=.. 

2+.. 

= 8 

.+6=  9 

7 + 1=.. 

4+.. 

= 7 

.+3=  4 

4 = 6=  .. 

5+.. 

= 6 

.+5  = 10 

2+5= . . 

3+.. 

= 6 

.+3=  7 

4 + 1=.. 

4+.. 

= 5 

.+2=  8 

7+3=  . . 

2+.. 

= 3 

.+6=  9 

2+7=.. 

5+.. 

= 10 

.+3=  8 

1+3=.. 

2+.. 

= 6 

.+4=  7 

9+1=.. 

7+.. 

= 9 

.+3=  6 

4+3=.. 

5+.. 

= 9 

.+2=  8 

56.  Later  in  the  term 

the  addends  may  be  increased  as: 

(1)  3+2+2=.. 

(2) 

3+2+2+2+1  = 

4+1+3=.. 

2+4+2  + 1 +1  = 

2+2+1=.. 

3+2 +0+2  + 1 = 

12  4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 1 2 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

2 

3 3 0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 4 2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

57.  After  the  addition  facts  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 and  10  are  known 
teach  the  extension  tables.  In  teaching  the  tables  if  the  following 
points  are  remembered  the  tables  will  be  quickly  learned. 

1.  Drill  on  counting  by  10’s  as  1,  11,  2Tto  91. 

2.  Review  on  tables  very  often. 

3.  Impression  of  the  fact  that  1 + 1 end  in  2 no  matter  whether 
it  is  21  + 1 or  81  + 1 or  61  + 1. 

4.  Drill  constantly. 

5.  Teach  the  first  few  facts  concretely  and  the  rest  by  comparison. 


They  like  to 
1+1=  2 

write  the  extension  tables  out  in  full. 
2+1=  3 

1+2=  3 

11+1  = 12 

12+1  = 13 

11+2  = 13 

21+1=22 

22+1=23 

21+2=23 

31+1=32 

32+1=33 

31+2  = 33 

41+1=42 

42+1=43 

41+2  = 43 

51+1=52 

52  + 1=53 

51+2  = 53 

61+1=62 

62  + 1=63 

61+2  = 63 

71+1=72 

72  + 1=73 

71+2  = 73 

81+1=82 

82  + 1=83 

81+2  = 83 

91+1=92 

92  + 1=93 

91+2  = 93 
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58.  After  a few  are  known  exercises  on  the  board  are  given. 


3+2  = 

or  3 +2 

= 

or  63  + . . 

= 65 

33+2  = 

14+2 

= 

72+.. 

= 75 

63+2  = 

17+3 

83+.. 

= 85 

73+2  = 

65+1 

= 

91+.. 

= 95 

93+2  = 

33+4 

= 

34+.. 

= 35 

59. 

The  column 

addition  sums 

may  now  be  harder  thus: 

l 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

31 

33 

61 

83 

31 

72 

Add  thus  33,  37,  38  in  question  1. 

— 

— 

— 

or 

1 

8 

9 

1 

7 

7 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

10  • 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

10  ■ 

6 

■»{! 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

5 

or 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

2 

7 

6 

6 

3 

1 

6 

1 

6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

12 

21 

63 

49 

38 

39 

22 

In  adding  always  start  at  the  bottom  and  consider  the  last  type  as 
single  column  sums  and  say  13,  16,  20,  26,  28  when  adding  the  first 
and  24,  28,  30,  36,  37  when  adding  the  second.  Do  not  allow  them 
to  say  12  and  1 are  13,  13  and  3 are  16,  16  and  4 are  20,  etc.  It  is  a 
habit  that  has  to  be  corrected  later  on,  if  allowed,  and  it  tends  to  slow 
adding.  Speed  must  be  encouraged  gradually  but  do  not  let  them  play. 
Put  a time  limit  in  doing  all  arithmetic  seat  work.  Accuracy  first,  speed 
second  is  the  goal.  Speed  comes  as  a result  of  knowing  accurately  all 
the  facts. 

60.  The  subtraction  facts  are  quickly  learned  when  they  know  the 
addition  facts.  Seat  work  of  the  following  types  may  be  given  in  sub- 
traction. (Borrowing  is  not  taught  until  the  class  are  in  a higher  grade) : 
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6 7 

8 

3 

5 

7 

3 

6 

2 

1 

9 

8 7 

2 4 

2 

1 

4 

6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

3 4 

4 3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5 

5 3 

6 — 4 = 

7-  . 

. =2 

.1 

to 

II 

2-3  = 

6-  . 

. =3 

..-2  = 3 

4 — 1 = 

3-. 

. =1 

..-5  = 2 

Always  check  subtraction  sums  by  adding  the  remainder  and  subtrahend. 
The  result  is  the  top  row. 

61.  After  teaching  the  Roman  numerals  and  words  up  to  ten  have 
them  write  the  following: 

(1)  1 one  I (2)  1 — I 

2 two  II  3 three  — 

3 three  III  5 — V 

10  ten  X — six  VI 

(3)  Write  the  words  for  6,  9,  7,  3,  8. 

Write  the  R.N.  for  3,  6,  7,  2,  5. 

Write  the  figures  for  five,  X,  three.,  seven,  IX,  II,  etc. 

62.  Another  exercise  the  children  like  is  to  draw  2 poles.  Numbers 
are  put  on  the  first  pole.  6,  for  example,  is  a little  figure  which  wants  to 
climb.  It  writes  its  answers  on  the  second  pole  as  it  climbs. 


2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 


8 


10 

7 

8 
10 

9 


Sometimes  one  pole  is  used  arranging  the  answers  on  the  right  side  of  the 
pole.  A hill  may  be  used  and  6 is  on  a sleigh  dropping  the  answers  down 
the  hill. 


Many  other  devices  will  occur  to  the  teacher.  While  working  at  these 
little  games  they  are  having  a drill.  Drill  is  so  essential.  Do  not  drill 
for  long  periods  but  drill  often.  Drill  every  day  and  if  possible  have 
two  or  three  five  minute  drills  rather  than  one  fifteen  minute  drill. 
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Impress  accuracy,  neatness,  concentration  and  speed  while  you  are 
drilling. 

63.  For  a writing  exercise  have  them  write  the  figures.  Insist  on 
correct  form  in  all  their  work.  Consult  the  Ontario  Writing  Course 
Book  (5c.).  Notice  that  6 is  above  the  line  and  7 and  9 are  below.  The 
others  are  one  space  high.  Also,  be  as  careful  of  the  slant  as  you  are 
in  writing  letters.  The  children  soon  take  a pride  in  making  careful 
figures.  The  care  and  neatness  is  a factor  in  accuracy.  Slovenly  figures 
tend  to  the  making  of  mistakes.  Practice  on  one  figure  and  after  all 
the  figures  are  fairly  well  formed  then  write  up  to  nine,  thus:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9. 

64.  Clock  exercise. 

A pasteboard  clock  face  is  manipulated  by  the  hands  to  tell  the 
time.  After  they  can  tell  the  time  allow  them  to  draw  clock  faces  and 
place  the  hands  so  as  to  tell  the  following:  1.  six  o’clock;  2.  ten  o’clock; 
3.  three  o’clock;  4.  twelve  o’clock;  5.  one  o’clock;  6.  half  past  six;  7.  half 
past  ten;  8.  half  past  one;  9.  half  past  three;  10.  half  past  twelve;  11.  when 
is  supper?  12.  when  is  breakfast?  13.  when  do  you  go  to  bed?  14.  when 
do  you  get  up?  15.  when  do  you  go  to  school?  16.  when  do  you  go  home 
from  school? 

These  phrases  or  sentences  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  or 
on  cards.  If  they  are  written  on  cards  they  may  also  be  used  as  flash 
cards  in  quick  recognition  games. 

Continued  on  page  5Jf.7 


Geography  Tests  for  Grade  III 

MARGARET  CRONE 
Wilkinson  School,  Toronto 

Every  Second  Book  teacher  (Grades  3 and  4)  knows  the  importance 
of  short  and  frequent  reviews  in  geography.  These  are  not  a substitute 
for  the  longer  written  examination,  but  they  serve  as  excellent  daily  or 
weekly  testing  devices.  The  following  are  some  of  the  test  questions 
used  by  the  writer  as  soon  as  the  work  was  covered: 

Test  I 

1.  A is  a very  high  hill. 

2.  The  Mountains  are  on  the  west  side  of  North  America. 

3.  A is  a passage  through  the  mountain. 

4.  A is  a body  of  fresh  water  surrounded  by  land. 

5.  Lake  is  south  of  Toronto. 

6.  A piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water  is  called  an  . 
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7.  is  the  largest  island. 

8.  A sheltered  place  where  ships  load  and  unload  is  called  a . 

9.  A is  a body  of  salt  water  smaller  than  an  ocean. 

10.  A is  a hollow  or  bend  in  the  coastline. 

11.  The  is  the  greatest  gulf  in  North  America. 

12.  Bay  is  the  largest  bay  in  Canada. 

13.  An  artificial  waterway  through  which  ships  may  pass  is  called  a . 

14.  A is  a narrow  neck  of  water  joining  two  larger  bodies  of  water. 

15.  A large  stream  of  fresh  water  flowing  through  and  over  the  land  is  called 

a . 

A mimeographed  copy  of  the  questions  was  given  to  each  pupil.  The 
answers  were  taken  orally,  when  each  child  read  the  statement,  inserting 
the  correct  word  in  the  blank  space.  Thus,  the  first  child  read,  “A 
mountain  is  a very  high  hill”.  Or  the  pupils  may  be  given  a lined  piece 
of  paper.  On  this  they  should  write  the  numbers  one  to  twenty  and  after 
each  number  write  only  the  correct  word  for  the  blank  space.  The 
answers  should  appear  as  follows: 

1.  Mountain.  2.  Rocky.  3.  pass.  4.  lake.  5.  Ontario.  6.  island.  7.  Australia. 
8.  harbour.  9.  sea.  10.  gulf  or  bay.  11.  Gulf  of  Mexico.  12.  Hudson.  13.  canal. 
14.  strait.  15.  river. 


Test  II 


1.  4.  7.  10. 

2.  5.  8.  11. 

3.  6.  9.  

12.  People  cross  the  Ocean  in  going  from  here  to  England. 

13.  We  live  in  the  continent  of  . 

14.  is  the  largest  continent. 

15.  Canada  is  a country  in  the  continent  of  . 

16.  Japan  is  a country  in  . 

17.  people  live  in  China. 

18.  India  is  a country  in  . 
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19.  Dutch  children  live  in  the  country  of  . 

20.  is  a country  in  Africa. 

For  “Test  II”  each  pupil  was  given  a diagram  of  the  hemispheres 
(Fig.  1),  a mimeographed  copy  of  the  above  questions,  and  a lined 
paper  which  he  numbered  one  to  twenty,  as  before.  In  writing  the  con- 
tinents, the  pupils  should  refer  to  the  diagram  and  write  the  name  of 
the  continent  which  is  labelled  (1)  opposite  (1)  on  his  paper.  Thus  the 
answers  for  the  continents  should  be : 

1.  North  America.  2.  South  America.  3.  Africa.  4.  Europe. 
5.  Australia.  6.  Asia.  Similarly,  the  oceans  should  be  written. 


v 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


City 

9. 

Rivers 

Towns 

10. 

— 

— 

11. 

— 

— 

12. 

Highways 

— 

13. 

— 

— 

14. 



Lakes 

15. 

— 

— 

16. 



County 

is  east  of  the  County  of 

York. 

County 

is  north  of  the  County  of  York. 

County  is  west  of  the  County  of  York. 

The  County  of  York  is  in  the  Province  of  . 
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For  Test  III  the  above  map  of  the  County  of  York  is  used.  The 
pupil  should  refer  to  the  map  and  write  the  city  which  is  labelled  (1) 
on  the  map  opposite  (1)  on  his  paper.  In  a similar  way  the  other 
questions  (1-16)  should  be  answered.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
the  map  in  answering  questions  17,  18  and  19. 


Art  in  Rural  Schools 

DOROTHY  P.  FISHER 
R.R.  1,  Holstein 

OF  all  the  subjects  on  the  rural  school  curriculum  art  is  perhaps  the 
most  neglected  yet  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
There  are  many  teachers  who  for  differing  reasons  are  apt  to 
skimp  the  art  period.  Possibly  you  feel  art  to  be  merely  a frill  that  you 
can  slight  without  any  apparent  injury  to  your  pupils  and  therefore  it  is 
given  an  elastic  niche  on  your  timetable  which  may  shrink  or  shift  but 
will  never  expand.  But  to  my  mind  art  is  one  of  our  most  important 
subjects  in  that  it  is  intimately  associated  with  and  helps  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  nearly  every  other  school  subject. 

It  develops  observation  which  in  turn  touches  every  phase  of  living, 
gives  added  pleasure  and  puts  beauty  into  the  common  things  of  life. 
To  quote  from  John  Burrows  our  beloved  naturalist,  “To  add  to  the 
resources  of  one’s  life — think  how  much  that  means!  To  add  to  those 
things  that  make  us  more  at  home  in  the  world;  that  make  every  walk 
in  the  fields  or  woods  an  excursion  into  a land  of  unexhausted  treasures; 
that  make  the  returning  seasons  fill  us  with  expectation  and  delight; 
that  make  every  rod  of  ground  like  the  page  of  a book  in  which  new  and 
strange  things  may  be  read;  in  short,  those  things  that  help  keep  us 
fresh  and  sane  and  young  and  make  us  immune  to  the  strife  and  fever 
of  the  world.” 

The  first  thing  to  remember  in  teaching  art  is  to  have  a definite  aim 
in  your  own  mind  and  to  make  sure  that  each  lesson  carries  you  one  step 
nearer  your  objective.  Aims  in  teaching  art  have  been  revolutionized  in 
the  last  forty  years.  Our  aims  now  are  not  mechanical  accuracy  but  to 
teach  observation,  to  cultivate  the  pupil’s  sense  of  colour  values  and  to 
lead  him  to  an  appreciation  of  pictures. 

Most  children  in  rural  sections  have  a long  walk  each  day  to  and  from 
school.  Why  not  make  these  walks  a source  of  pleasure  rather  than 
something  disagreeable.  By  developing  and  directing  the  child’s  powers 
of  observation  a monotonous  trudge  may  be  changed  to  a pleasurable 
and  profitable  walk.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  stimulating  the  child’s 
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powers  of  observation  is  through  the  art  class.  Soon  he  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  things  of  beauty.  He  will  begin  to  take  a delight  in  seeing, 
describing  and  drawing  birds  and  flowers.  The  rustic  bridge  he  crosses 
every  day  on  his  way  to  school  will  become  a thing  of  beauty.  He  will 
delight  in  its  mellow  tones  and  in  the  shadows  in  the  water.  Likely  he 
will  find  the  nest  and  nestlings  of  the  phoebe  or  bridgebird  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called).  Then  he  will  want  to  draw  it.  From  this  he  becomes 
interested  in  other  birds.  Someone  will  be  sure  to  ask  if  it  wouldn’t  be 
nice  to  paint  the  bright  vine  they  saw  on  the  fence.  And  so  step  by  step 
and  day  by  day  his  faculties  are  gradually  expanding. 

In  this  way  too,  pupils  are  unconsciously  cultivating  their  sense  of 
colour  values.  They  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  their  thoughts 
through  the  medium  of  brush,  pencil  or  ink. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  a house  that  reflects  the  character  of  its 
occupants  more  clearly  than  its  pictures.  Picture  study  is  placed  on  the 
supplementary  course.  Time  being  one  of  the  greatest  factors  to  be 
considered  we  can  correlate  art  with  language  and  composition.  All 
children  are  interested  in  pictures  so  why  not  have  them  tell  a story 
from  what  they  see  in  some  picture  of  artistic  merit.  Map  drawing  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  geography  course  for  Forms  II,  III,  IV. 
Here  again  art  is  used.  Neatness  and  accuracy  count  for  a great  deal. 
In  Form  I the  study  of  trees,  flowers  and  fruits  is  made  attractive  by 
drawing  these  things.  Stanzas  from  the  Readers  may  be  illustrated. 
This  gives  a clearer  insight  and  deeper  feeling  for  the  literature  of  the 
selection.  A drawing  of  the  pirate  vessel  in  “He  and  She”,  never  fails 
to  hold  interest.  “The  Lazy  Frog”,  “The  Sea”  and  “Three  Little 
Kittens”  as  well  as  dozens  more  make  splendid  themes  for  illustration. 
Health  lessons  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  magazine  cut-outs. 
In  Form  II  lessons  on  care  of  the  skin,  teeth,  hair  and  nails  may  be 
illustrated  in  this  way.  Health  posters  may  be  made  correlating  art  and 
health.  Of  course  nature  study  and  agriculture  and  art  are  closely 
related.  Drawings  are  a necessity  in  both  nature  study  and  agriculture. 
When  making  collections  of  leaves,  flowers  or  seeds  the  pupil  finds  he 
must  be  able  to  do  neat  correct  lettering.  This  paves  the  way  for  a 
formal  lesson  on  lettering  as  called  for  in  Forms  II,  III,  IV. 

Object  drawing  forms  part  of  the  work  for  all  classes.  In  the  Junior 
forms  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  shape  or  mass.  Then  we 
introduce  the  table  line  and  cast  shadow  and  finally  shading. 

Design  forms  an  important  part  of  our  life.  We  see  design  whether 
we  look  at  floor,  walls,  ceiling,  furniture  or  household  accessories  of  any 
kind.  In  Form  I we  may  teach  ribbon  designs;  in  Form  II  gingham 
designs;  in  Form  III  designs  suitable  for  linoleum  and  for  Form  IV  wall- 
paper designs. 
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We  should  utilize  all  special  occasions  as  Thanksgiving,  Hallow-e’en, 
Christmas,  Easter  and  all  the  others.  In  cases  such  as  these  handwork 
will  be  very  practical.  Perhaps  we  need  boxes  for  candy  on  Hallow-e’en. 
These  must  be  decorated  and  the  pupil  usually  takes  great  delight  in 
making  his  work  as  pleasing  as  he  possibly  can. 

When  teaching  about  the  Indians  we  mention  their  art  and  picture 
writing.  We  find  the  lotus  and  rosette  designs  as  popular  now  in  modern 
ornament  as  when  Egyptian  art  was  at  its  crest.  The  Grecian  key  is 
often  seen  on  curtains,  table  linen  or  cutlery  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 
They  are  all  familiar  with  the  design  and  interested  in  its  origin. 

In  order  to  save  time  it  is  well  to  use  the  same  subject  for  a lesson 
through  the  grades.  For  instance,  a perspective  lesson  may  be  treated 
in  this  manner.  In  Forms  I and  II  deal  with  the  aerial  perspective  only 
using  a simple  scene  composed  of  sky,  ground  and  trees  at  a distance. 
For  Form  III  have  the  same  scene  with  a tree  in  the  foreground  using  a 
vanishing  point.  In  Form  IV  introduce  some  other  object  in  perspective 
as  railway  track  or  road  with  avenue  of  trees,  fence  or  other  accessory  all 
in  perspective. 

In  teaching  art  one  must  always  keep  within  the  ability  of  the  class 
because  a discouraged  child  will  never  do  as  good  work  as  he  is  capable 
of  doing. 

Always  make  your  directions  explicit.  When  a child  understands 
thoroughly  what  is  expected  he  will  be  more  likely  to  add  some  original 
touch  of  his  own. 

When  at  all  possible  illustrate  what  you  mean  on  the  blackboard  or 
in  the  medium  the  pupil  is  using. 

Don’t  expect  too  much.  If  only  the  pupil  gets  the  idea  now  he  will 
be  able  to  express  himself  more  fully  later  on. 

Praise  your  pupils  for  their  efforts  rather  than  for  their  results. 
Nothing  encourages  the  pupils  more  than  to  have  their  work  put  up  on 
display.  The  other  pupils  praise  it  and  this  stimulates  effort. 

Don’t  let  your  periods  be  shifted.  About  an  hour  a week  can  well 
be  afforded  for  the  art  period.  Take  some  definite  time  as  Friday 
afternoon  and  the  period  will  become  something  for  the  pupils  to  look 
forward  to  through  the  week. 


Mary  was  crying.  Her  mother,  to  distract  her  thoughts,  called,  “Oh,  come 
here,  dear,  and  see  the  aeroplane.” 

The  little  girl  ran  to  the  window  and  stared  up  at  the  plane  till  it  disappeared. 
Then  she  got  out  her  little  wet  handkerchief  again,  “Mother,  what  was  I crying 
about?” — Western  School  Journal. 
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Classroom  Work  in  the  Grades 

Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  A booklet  consists  of  22  leaves.  The  title,  the  dedication,  and  the  index 
together  occupy  6 pages,  and  there  are  3 pages  of  illustrations.  The  remainder  of 
the  booklet  is  printed,  37  lines  filling  a page,  and  38  letters  printed  in  a line.  How 
many  letter-types  were  used  in  printing  the  booklet,  besides  those  in  title,  index, 
etc.?  (Ans. =49210.) 

2.  A boy  has  26  rabbits,  some  being  Angoras  and  the  rest  Chinchillas.  There 
are  8 fewer  Chinchillas  than  there  are  Angoras.  If  his  Angoras  are  worth  $5  each, 
and  his  Chinchillas  are  worth  $3.50  each,  what  is  the  total  value  of  his  rabbits? 
(Ans. =$116.50.) 

3.  (a)  Divide  77321076  by  9689,  and  prove  the  correctness  of  your  work. 
(Ans.:  Quo.=7980;  Rem.=2856.) 

( b ) How  much  would  need  to  be  added  to  the  dividend  to  make  your 
quotient  greater  by  1 ? (Ans. =6833.) 

4.  Divide  47322056  by  63,  using  only  short  division.  (No  credit  given  if 
remainder  be  incorrect .)  (Ans.:  Quo.=751143;  Rem.=47.) 

5.  Five  large  milk-cans  contain  respectively  30  gals.,  32  gals.,  34  gals.,  33  gals., 
and  3114  gals,  of  milk.  How  many  pint  bottles  can  be  filled  from  the  five  cans? 
(Ans. =1284.) 

6.  A merchant  bought  a chest  of  tea,  containing  32^4  lbs.,  for  48c.  a lb.,  and 
made  it  up  into  parcels  each  containing  5 oz.,  which  he  sold  at  21c.  each.  Find  his 
profit  on  that  tea.  (Ans. =$6.24.) 

7.  During  the  month  of  February,  1932,  a certain  family  uses  a pint  of  milk 
each  day  except  that  on  each  Monday  the  family  requires  a quart.  Find  that 
family’s  milk-bill  for  the  month  at  14c.  per  quart.  (The  month  began  on  Monday.) 
(Ans. =$2.38.) 

8.  Simplify : 

8X12+6X27-3X9-4X6+6X18. 

(Ans. =315.) 

9.  Farmer  Smith  sells  to  a general  merchant  248  lbs.  chickens  at  22c.  per  lb., 
123  lbs.  geese  at  16c  per  lb.,  and  a thousand  eggs  at  39c.  per  dozen.  How  much 
should  he  get  for  all  this?  (Ans. =$106.74.) 

10.  Bobbie  can  walk  4 miles  an  hour  with  the  wind,  but  can  make  only  3 miles 
an  hour  against  it.  How  many  minutes  will  he  take  to  walk  half-a-mile  against 
the  wind  and  return  to  the  point  from  which  he  started?  (Ans.=17l4.) 

Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  A sum  of  money  is  successively  decreased  by  the  following  fractions  of 
the  original  amount : — one-third ; one-quarter ; one-sixth.  There  still  remains  $540. 
What  was  the  original  sum?  (Ans. =$2160.) 

2.  A small  launch  goes  300  yds.  in  half-a-minute.  What  is  her  speed  in  miles 
per  hour?  (Ans.=20  5/11.) 

3.  By  what  must  3*H$  be  increased  to  make  it  equal  to  7 1/3?  Write  your 
answer  in  words.  (Ans.=three,  and  seventeen-twenty-fourths.) 

4.  A sleet-storm  coats  twigs,  wires,  etc.,  with  ice  so  that  one  foot  of  power - 
wire  carries  ice  enough  to  form  8 cubic  inches  of  water.  Water  weighs  1000 
ounces  per  cu.  ft.  Find  in  tons  the  weight  of  the  ice  carried  ,'by  three  miles  of 
power-wire.  Solve  by  cancellation.  (Ans.=2  7/24.) 
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5.  A Muskoka  farmer  has  a pile  of  four-foot  wood  20  rods  long  and  6 ft. 
high,  which  he  sells  to  a Toronto  coal-and-wood  dealer  at  $8.65  per  cord,  and  the 
buyer  also  agrees  to  pay  the  farmer  an  additional  95c.  per  cord  for  hauling  the 
wood  to  the  railway  and  loading  it  on  the  cars.  How  much  will  the  farmer  receive 
from  the  buyer?  (Ans. =$594.) 

6.  A merchant  had  542^4  yds.  of  cloth.  He  sold  98^4  yds.  to  one  tailor,  105  1/3 
yds.  to  another,  and  55  2/3  yds.  to  a third.  He  then  sold  the  remainder  to  a 
jobber  for  $1.36  per  yd.  How  much  did  he  get  from  the  last  sale?  (Ans. =$384.54.) 

7.  The  cellar  for  a new  store  requires  an  excavation  54  ft.  long,  9 ft.  deep, 
and  21  ft.  wide.  Find  cost  of  digging  it  at  69c.  per  cubic  yard.  (Ans. =$260.82.) 

8.  A rectangular  pasture-lot  is  96  rods  long  by  48  rods  wide,  and  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  a wire  fence  strung  on  posts  set  22  ft.  apart.  Allowing  that  the 
posts  cost  42c.  apiece  and  that  one  extra  post  is  needed  for  a gateway,  what  will 
be  the  cost  of  the  posts  required?  (Ans. =$91. 14.) 

9.  A farmer  feeds  6 cows  and  2 horses,  and  2 cows  cost  as  much  to  feed  as 
3 horses.  The  total  bill  for  feed  for  this  month  is  $88.66.  What  is  the  cost  of 
the  horses’  feed  this  month?  (Ans. =$16.12.) 

10.  A lane  half-a-mile  long  is  drifted  3 ft.  deep  with  snow.  How  many  cu.  yds. 
of  snow  will  be  removed  in  digging  a drive-way  8 ft.  wide  the  whole  length  of  the 
lane?  (Ans.=2346  2/3.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  (a)  Explain  the  terms  “prime  number”,  “integer”,  “multiple”,  “common 
measure”,  and  “complex  fraction”,  as  used  in  arithmetic.  Give  examples  of  each. 

( b ) Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  2/3,  3/4,  and  4/5.  (Ans.=12.) 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  smallest  weight  of  tea  capable  of  being  made  up  into  an 
exact  number  of  packets  containing  2 54  oz.  each,  3^4  oz.  each,  and  4 1/3  oz.  each? 
(Ans.=4  lbs.  1 oz.=65  oz.) 

( b ) How  many  of  each  size  of  packets,  respectively,  would  that  weight 
of  tea  make?  (Ans.:  26  of  2J4  oz.,  or  20  of  354  oz.,  or  15  of  4 1/3  oz.) 

3.  A stable  48  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide  is  to  be  floored  with  oak  planking 
2>4  in.  thick,  and  costing  $85  per  M board  ft.  What  will  the  plank  cost? 
(Ans. =$146.88.) 

4.  A small  lake  is  2 miles  wide  and  4.25  miles  long.  A February  storm  covers 
its  frozen  surface  with  25  inches  of  snow.  Allowing  that  water  weighs  62.5  lbs. 
per  cu.  ft.,  and  that  fresh  snow  is  .1  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of  water,  find  how  many 
tons  of  snow  that  storm  placed  upon  that  lake.  (Ans. =1542750.) 

5.  A city  park  is  40  rods  square,  and  a sidewalk  8 ft.  wide  is  to  be  laid  all 
round  it.  What  will  the  sidewalk  cost  at  $2.25  per  sq.  yd?  (Ans. =$5344.) 

6.  The  perimeter  of  a square  farm  is  1280  rods.  Find  in  rods  the  perimeter  of 
a square  farm  just  one-quarter  as  large.  (Ans. =640.) 

7.  A boy  can  coast  down  a long  hill  at  15  mi.  per  hr.,  but  must  drag  back 
his  sled  at  only  254  mi.  per  hr.  How  many  minutes  can  he  coast  downhill  to  return 
to  his  starting-point  in  exactly  70  minutes  after  starting?  (Ans. =10.) 

8.  A man  bought  a town-lot  for  $1200,  and  on  it  erected  a house  costing  him 
$3600.  He  calculates  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $80,  and  also  $40  per  year  for 
upkeep  of  the  property.  For  what  monthly  rental  must  he  rent  it  to  give  him 
a clear  yearly  return  of  one-tenth  of  what  the  property  cost  him?  (Ans. =$50.) 
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9.  A legacy  of  $37485  is  divided  among  three  legatees  as  follows : — No.  1 
receives  $5  as  often  as  No.  2 receives  $3.5  and  No.  3 receives  $2,525.  What  does 
each  receive?  (Ans. : No.  1,  $17000;  No.  2,  $11900;  No.  3,  $8585. 

10.  From  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  of  each  week  a coal  merchant  supplies 
to  each  of  his  90  customers  a (bag  (120  lbs.)  of  coal  costing  him  at  his  yard  $8.50 
per  ton.  His  delivery-truck  and  driver  cost  him  $4.20  per  day.  Find  his  profits 
during  this  month  of  February  commencing  on  a Monday,  if  he  charge  80c.  per 
bag.  (Ans.=$547.50.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Simplify: 

(*)  (5  6/7-234)  X (2  1/5+1  7/25) 

(Ans.=10  569/700) 

( b )  .178X6.5— .496^1.6. 

(Ans.=.847) 

2.  (a) What  is  a Promissory  Note? 

( b ) Draw  a promissory  note  as  made  Feb.  1,  1932,  by  Wm.  Jones  in  favour 
of  John  Black,  both  of  Bracebridge,  Ont.,  for  $340,  drawn  at  90  days,  and  calling 
for  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed  at  74%  per  annum. 

(c)  What  is  the  latest  legal  date  for  payment  of  that  note?  (Ans.=May  4, 

1932.) 

( d ) How  much  money  will  retire  (or  pay ) that  note  on  that  date? 
(Ans.=$346.48.) 

3.  A note  drawing  6%  per  annum  for  8 months  is  retired  by  the  payment  of 
$57.20.  How  much  of  that  sum  was  interest?  (Ans.=$2.20.) 

4.  Automobile  B,  travelling  at  48  mi.  per  hr.,  in  50  minutes  overtakes 
Automobile  A,  which  started  20  minutes  ahead  of  Automobile  B.  At  what  rate 
in  mi.  per  hr.  did  Automobile  A go?  (Ans. =34  2/7.) 

5.  An  aeroplane’s  gasoline  tank  and  its  contents  when  five-sixiths  full  together 
weigh  4.5  cwt.  The  tank  when  filled  contains  60  gals.,  and  a gal.  of  gasoline 
weighs  7.2  lbs.  Find  the  weight  of  the  tank  when  empty.  (Ans. =90  lbs.) 

6.  What  sum  of  English  currency  (£  s.  d.)  will  give  as  annual  interest 
39£  16s.  6d.,  when  the  rate  is  4%  per  annum?  (Ans.=995£  12s.  6d.) 

7.  A begins  a business,  investing  in  it  $8000.  Five  months  later,  B joins 
him  as  a partner,  investing  $12000.  Two  months  afterwards,  C domes  into  the 
firm,  investing  $10000.  When  the  business  has  been  running  one  year,  the  year’s 
profits  total  $7130.  Divide  this  properly  among  the  three  partners.  (Ans.: 
A’s=$2976 ; B’s=$2604;  C’s=$1550.) 

8.  A lady  has  $10250  deposited  in  a bank  paying  interest  at  3/%  per  annum, 
and  is  advised  to  invest  her  money  in  Government  Five  per  cent.  Bonds,  which  she 
can  buy  at  1024- 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  “can  buy  at  1024”? 

( b ) How  would  the  lady’s  annual  income  be  affected  if  she  made  the 
change  suggested?  (Ans.:  Increased  by  $141.25.) 

9.  A woodlot,  timber  and  all,  is  w*orth  $15750,  and  40%  of  the  value  of  the 
timber=60%  of  the  value  of  the  land.  Is  the  land  or  the  timber  the  more  valuable? 
How  much  more?  (Ans.:  the  timber,  by  $3150.) 

10.  (a)  How  is  a promissory  note  prepared  for  discounting  at  a bank? 
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( b )  A 60-day  promissory  note  drawn  this  year  and  calling  for  $800  with 
interest  at  7%  per  annum,  is  discounted  at  a bank  on  the  day  of  making.  The  bank 
charges  discount  at  8%  per  annum.  How  much  will  the  bank  pay  for  the  note? 
(Ans. =$798.49.) 

1. 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

This  cool  little  month 

With  hut  twenty-nine  days, 

Is  the  season  of  snow 
And  the  fast-speeding  sleighs. 

Now  icicles  hang 

From  each  corner  and  nook, 

And  sharp  skates  are  skimming 
On  the  hard-frozen  brook. 

Now  the  sparrows  come  in 
From  the  snow-covered  lane, 

And  chirrup  for  crumbs 

By  the  bright  frosted  pane. 

And  dear  litlte  Cupid 
Stops  in  on  his  way 
With  missives  of  love 
For  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

(a)  Analyze  in  detail  the  first  and  the  fourth  of  the  above  stanzas. 

( h ) Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  italicized  word  in  the  selection,  and 
tell  why  you  so  classify  it. 

2.  Suggest  an  improvement  you  can  make  in  each  of  the  following : — 

.(a)  Einstein  knows  more  about  it  than  any  living  man. 

( b ) I never  remember  such  a warm  fall  as  the  last  one. 

( c ) Bill  had  to  go  under  an  operation  on  one  of  his  eyes  last  month. 

( d ) No  one  can  do  more  than  they  can,  can  they? 

(e)  Turning  a sharp  curve  in  ithe  highway,  nearly  the  whole  valley  came 
into  view. 

(/)  Don’t  that  child  know  he  is  in  great  danger? 

(g)  He  found  himself  among  the  horns  of  a dilemna. 

( h ) Who  did  she  name  as  the  actual  offender? 

(i)  Says  I,  ‘Youre  wrong.” 

3.  Change  the  singular  nouns  in  the  following  to  their  plural  forms,  and  make 
any  other  alterations  necessary  because  of  the  change  in  number : — 

(a)  A lodge-brother  is  always  careful  of  (the  property  of  another  brother. 

( b ) A Norwegian  child  sets  a sheaf  of  wheat  upon  the  roof  of  his  home 
at  Yule-tide,  to  feed  some  hungry  bird. 

( c ) There  is  a little  public-house 

Which  only  one  can  close : 

It  is  the  little  public-house 
Just  below  the  nose. 
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Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Analyze  fully  the  following: — 

(a)  In  a log  cabin,  years  ago, 

Was  born  a lowly  babe, 

Destined  for  every  land  to  know 
And  love  as  “Honest  Abe.” 

( b ) One  day  last  fall,  Tom,  aged  eleven,  and  his  sister  Jean,  aged  seven, 
got  lost  while  they  were  out  in  the  woods  gathering  nuts. 

(c)  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

( d ) Tom  would  call  for  Robert,  he  said,  to  see  whether  he  could  bring 
his  football  for  a game  with  the  other  boys. 

( e ) We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn 

A spirit  on  slender  ropes  of  mist 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 
Into  the  vapory  amethyst. 

2.  Correct,  with  reasons,  errors  occurring  in  the  following : — 

(a)  When  you  are  tired,  lay  down  and  rest. 

( b ) Who  learned  you  to  catch  rats? 

( c ) It  was  him  who  throwed  the  snowball.  I seen  him  do  it. 

( d ) I don’t  believe  it  was  either  of  the  four  prisoners  what  stole  the  gun. 

3.  Write  out  each  of  the  following,  using  a single  word  instead  of  each 
italicized  group  of  words.  Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  of  the  words  you 
substitute. 

(a)  The  elephant  fell  the  moment  it  7ms  shot. 

( b ) The  pupil  wrote  his  exercise  without  taking  care. 

( c ) That  road  is  used  exclusively  by  autos,  cycles  and  wagons. 

( d ) The  people  looking  on  at  the  game  cheered  the  victorious  team. 

( e ) Diligent  pupils  arrive  at  school  at  the  proper  hour. 

4.  (a)  What  other  parts  of  speech  may  do  duty  as  adjectives?  Give  examples. 

(h)  What  is  a “participle”? 

(c)  Name  and  give  examples  of  two  sorts  of  participles. 

(d)  What  other  form  of  a verb  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  an  imperfect 
participle?  How  do  you  distinguish  this  form  from  the  imperfect  participle  of  the 
same  verb? 

(e)  Select  the  participles  in  the  following  paragraph,  and  name  the  stem 
form  of  the  verb  of  which  each  is  a participle : — 

Climbing  the  rugged  escarpments  and  wading  across  the  rushing  swollen 
streams  speedily  spent  the  failing  strength  of  the  aged  trapper  whose  feeble 
physique  was  already  weakened  by  a severe  cold  contracted  by  sleeping  in  sodden 
clothing  on  frozen  ground,  deprived  as  he  was  of  the  warm  blanket  lost  by  his 
careless  companion. 

5.  Write  out  the  following  using  the  preferable  one  of  the  bracketed  ex- 
pressions : — 

(a)  (Who,  whom)  did  the  committee  elect  as  its  chairman? 

( b ) She  hurled  the  blazing  mass  (out,  out  on,  out  of)  the  window. 

( c ) The  policeman  did  not  like  the  looks  of  (either,  any)  of  the  four  lads. 
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( cL ) The  driver  (ought,  should)  (of,  have)  (knowed,  known)  better  (than, 
then)  to  go  (contrary  to,  against)  the  traffic  signal. 

(e)  (Them,  they)  who  (wishes,  wish)  to  enrol  (may,  can)  do  so  now. 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  (o)  Name  the  three  North  American  countries  having  larger  populations 
than  the  others. 

( b ) What  non-British  countries  touch  Canada? 

( c ) What  other  British  country  has  a land-boundary  between  it  and 
Canada  ? Where  ? 

( d ) What  part  of  the  United  States  lies  farther  north  than  most  of 
Canada’s  mainland. 

( e ) Name  and  locate  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Canadian  mainland. 
About  how  many  miles  is  it  south  of  your  home? 

(/)  Is  a whale  a fish?  State  reasons  for  your  answer. 

How  are  whales  valuable? 

(g)  Is  a seal  a fish?  Give  proofs  of  ithe  correctness  of  your  statement. 

What  North  American  countries  profit  by  their  seal-fisheries? 

What  use  is  made  of  the  skins  and  oil  obtained  from  the  seals  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America? 

2.  Mexico : 

(a)  Locate  Mexico. 

( b ) Name  the  natural  climatic  divisions  of  Mexico.  Why  have  these 
regions  such  different  climates? 

( c ) What  foreign  language  would  be  most  useful  to  you  if  you  went  to 
Mexico  ? 

( d ) Name  and  locate  two  notable  gulfs  on  (the  coast  of  Mexico. 

( e ) Name  a precious  metal  for  the  production  of  which  Mexico  is  noted. 

3.  (a)  Describe  the  shape  of  our  world. 

(b)  What  reasons  have  you  for  believing  that  the  world  has  this  form? 
Mention  at  least  four  of  these  reasons. 

(c)  State  the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  earth’s  rotation. 

( d ) What  is  the  earth’s  equator,  and  what  are  the  names  of  the  world- 
portions  it  separates? 

( e ) Why  do  the  sun  and  moon  rise  in  the  east? 

4.  ( a ) Mention  the  physical  divisions  of  Canada,  telling  how  each  differs 
from  those  nearest  it. 

( b ) Which  of  these  physical  divisions  is  the  largest,  and  why  is  so  much 
of  it  unfit  for  farming? 

( c ) Which  of  these  physical  divisions  has  the  greatest  altitude?  Name  at 
least  one  great  mountain-range  forming  part  of  that  division. 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  Nova  Scotia: 

(a)  Name  (the  natural  divisions  of  Nova  Scotia.  How  are  these  separated? 

( b ) How  is  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  connected  to  the  mainland  of 
North  America? 

(c)  Compare  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  with  that  of  Ontario.  Suggest 
reasons  for  differences  you  note. 
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( d ) What  coast-waiters  lie  between  Nova  Scotia  and  other  provinces  of 
Canada,  respectively? 

( e ) What,  where,  and  for  what  noted,  is  each  of  the  following? — Halifax, 
Sydney,  Yarmouth,  Digby,  Annapolis  Royal,  Truro,  New  Glasgow,  Rossignol, 
Chignecto,  Louisburg,  Lunenburg,  the  Annapolis  Valley,  Hawkesbury. 

(/)  Mention  three  of  the  most  important  minerals  produced  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Which  of  ithese  is  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral?  (coal). 

( g ) I.  Name  four  or  five  of  the  seafish  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  are  exported 
from  the  province. 

II.  What  is  the  raw  material  from  which  “Finnan  Haddies”  are  made? 

( h ) Where  is  the  “Land  of  Evangeline”?  Why  so  called? 

(i)  Why  are  the  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  so  much  smaller  than  those  of 
New  Brunswick? 

(/)  Locate  the  following  noted  bays  of  the  Nova  Scotian  coast: — St. 
Mary’s,  St.  Margaret,  St.  George,  Cobequid. 

2.  Explain  each  of  the  following  geographical  terms,  and  name  and  locate 
a Canadian  example  of  each : — Peninsula,  isthmus,  strait,  port,  canal,  river-basin, 
water-shed,  promontory,  cataract,  island,  river,  gulf,  archipelago,  mountain,  escarp- 
ment. 

3.  (a)  What  is  an  ocean? 

( b ) Name  and  locate  three  oceans  touching  Canada. 

( c ) Why  is  sea-water  salty? 

(d)  Why  are  not  the  “Great  Lakes”  of  North  America  salty? 

( e ) Name  and  locate  a lake  in  eastern  Canada  whose  waters  are  salty. 
Account  for  this. 

4.  What  and  where  is  each  of  the  following? — Richelieu,  Moncton,  Resti- 
gouche,  Nipissing,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Windsor,  Saint  John,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Newfoundland,  Muskoka,  Moosonee. 

5.  (a)  What  are  three  important  uses  of  a river? 

( b ) Mention  three  great  rivers  serving  these  purposes  in  each  of  the 
following  provinces  of  Canada,  respectively : — Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick, 
Manitoba. 

(c)  The  Mississippi,  America’s  longest  river,  carries  turbid  water;  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Canada’s  greatest  river,  is  noted  for  the  clearness  of  its  water. 
Account  for  the  difference  between  these  rivers  in  (this  regard. 

( d ) Where  in  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  (under  its  various 
names)  does  difference  of  water-level  serve  to  produce  electrical  energy?  Mention 
at  least  two  such  places. 

( e ) What  quality  in  water  enables  us  to  develop  a water-power  to  drive 
mills,  produce  electricity,  etc.?  ( its  weight). 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  An  old  weather-maxim  declares 

“As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
The  cold  begins  to  strengthen.” 

Canadian  weather-records  show  that  February  is  usually  our  coldest  month. 

(a)  How  do  you  account  for  the  chilliness  of  February  as  contrasted  with 
the  warmth  of  October,  since  the  earth  receives  about  the  same  amount  of  heat 
from  the  sun  per  day  in  each  of  these  months? 

(b)  Why  has  February  an  extra  day  in  a “Leap-Year”? 
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2.  Drill:  U.S. : 

(a)  Name  the  “New  England  States”. 

( b ) What  navigable  water  connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  lower  Hudson 
River?  Why  is  this  important  in  American  exports  of  wheat? 

( c ) What  river  drains  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  the  United  States? 
Name  that  river’s  chief  (tributaries  from  east  and  from  west,  respectively. 

( d ) How  is  Lake  Michigan  navigably  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

( e ) What  large  American  cities  export  coal  to  Ontario?  Why  do  not 
Ontario  coal-merchants  sell  Nova  Scotian  coal  instead  of  importing  coal  from 
United  States? 

(/)  What  cities  of  the  United  States  are  respectively  noted  for 

I.  the  manufacture  of  automobiles? 

II.  containing  the  President’s  residence? 

III.  being  the  largest  city  in  the  New  World? 

IV.  manufacture  of  flour,  etc.? 

V.  packing  and  preserving  of  meats  ? 

VI.  manufacture  of  locomotives? 

VII.  being  a very  great  tobacco  market? 

VIII.  being  the  centre  of  southern  fruit-belt  of  the  Pacific  States? 

( g ) Where  are  the  greatest  deposits  of  iron-ore  in  United  States?  Show 
how  that  ore  can  be  cheaply  transported  to  the  smelters  of  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and 
Pittsburg. 

3.  British  Asia : 

(a)  What  and  where  are  Ceylon,  Burma,  Aden,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Bombay,  Delhi? 

( b ) What  is  a “Crown  Colony”,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  an  “Overseas 

Dominion”?  ' , : jUf!jf|'l| 

( c ) What  Asiatic  British  colony  is  now  agitating  to  obtain  “Dominion” 

status  ? 

( d ) What  is  “caste”  as  understood  in  India? 

( e ) What  products  of  India  find  a market  in  Canada? 

4.  Trade  Routes : 

Unlike  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire  is  made  up  of 
widely-separated  units,  peopled  by  various  races  living  in  different  climates.  Con- 
sequently, very  few  of  these  countries  produce  all  they  need,  and  fewer  still 
produce  nothing  for  export.  Therefore,  trade  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

(a)  Trace  trade-routes  from  India  to  England  and  Canada.  What  will  be 
carried  each  way? 

( b ) Trace  trade-routes  from  England  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  mentioning  commodities  sent  and  received  respectively. 

(c)  Trace  the  most  direct  trade-route  from  Sydney,  N.S.,  to  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  suggest  probable  cargoes  each  way. 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Climate  and  Vegetation: 

(a)  Briefly  explain  the  term  “climate”. 

( b ) Mention  six  modifiers  of  climate  and  show  how  each  of  any  four  of 
these  affects  climate — 
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(c)  Mention  pants  of  Canada  whose  climates  are  oppositely  affected  by 
ocean  currents.  State  effect  of  current  in  each  instance. 

(d)  What  is  the  chief  climatic  factor  which  keeps  prairie  districts  treeless? 

( e ) Where  is  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  why  is  it  so  arid? 

(/)  Name  forest  trees  of  Southern  Ontario  not  found  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  ( Sweet  chestnut , zvalnut,  butternut,  hard  maple,  hickory,  etc.) 

( g ) What  species  of  trees  are  found  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of 
Ontario?  ( Poplar , spruce,  jack-pine,  birch  etc.) 

( h ) Why  do  the  largest  mammals  of  Arctic  Canada  live  in  the  sea?  Name 
at  least  two  such  sorts  of  animals.  (Whale,  walrus,  polar  bear.) 

( i ) Describe  the  vegetation  found  in  tundra  districts.  Suggest  two  reasons 
why  no  sizable  trees  grow  there. 

(/)  Describe  the  vegetation  you  would  find  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
Why  do  the  caymans  (huge  lizards)  become  dormant  there  in  the  dry  season? 

2.  New  Zealand: 

(a)  State  approximately  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  city  of  Welling- 
ton, N.Z.,  and  name  its  summer  months. 

(b)  Who  are  the  Maoris? 

(c)  What  is  remarkable  about  the  wild  quadrupeds  of  New  Zealand  (not 
native  there). 

(d)  To  what  class  of  islands  does  New  Zealand  belong?  (volcanic).  How 
do  you  know  this? 

(e)  Write  notes  concerning 

Kauri  gum;  kea  parrot;  the  snakes  of  New  Zealand;  cattle-raising  in 
New  Zealand. 

(/)  Canadian  dairymen  fear  competition  by  the  butter-factories  of  New 
Zealand.  Why  can  butter  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
Canada  ? 

3.  Windsor,  Ont.,  is  in  Long.  83°W.,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  is  in  Long. 
44° W.  What  time  is  it  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  when  it  is  9.15  a.m.  in  Windsor? 

4.  Canada  yearly  constructs  many  miles  of  asphalt  pavement.  One  of  the 
substances  used  is  an  import  of  Canada. 

(a)  Name  and  describe  that  substance. 

(b)  From  what  British  possession  does  it  come? 

(c)  What  manufactured  product  is  most  like  it?  (coal-tar). 

(d)  Where  in  Canada  are  found  vast  deposits  of  tar-sand? 

(e)  What  is  “tar-bound  macadam”? 

5.  Sketch  a fair-sized  map  of  your  province,  and  on  it  mark 

(a)  the  cities  having  populations  of  20000  or  more. 

(b)  the  navigable  rivers. 

(c)  all  large  lakes. 

(d)  the  principal  railway  lines,  showing  junction-points. 

(e)  the  larger  gulfs  or  bays. 

(/)  the  chief  mineral-areas,  if  any. 

(g)  the  names  and  locations  of  adjoining  Canadian  provinces. 

(h)  the  approximate  location  of  your  own  home. 

(i)  where  your  provincial  statutes  are  made. 
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The  Round  Table 

I.  Will  you  please  indicate  .the  pronunciation  of  the  following  names 
of  artists? 

Millais Mi  la/ 

Hobbema Hob'  6 ma  (a  as  in  art) 

Maes Mas  (a  as  in  far) 

Mauve Mov  (o  as  in  mote) 

Ruisdael Rois  dal  (a  as  in  arm) 

Terborch Ter  Bork  (k  as  ch  in  “loch”) 

Vermeer Fer  mar'  (a  as  in  late) 

Van  Dyck Van  Dlk  (i  as  in  like) 

Cezanne Sa  z&n' 

Chardin Shar  din'  (in  as  in  Fr.  vin) 

Corot Co  ro  (o  as  in  low) 

LeBrun Le  Brun' 

Lerolle Le  rol 

L’Hermitte Lar  met'  (a  as  in  late) 

Millet Me'  16' 

Holbein. Ho'l  bln 

Schreyer Schr'i  er 

Bellini Bell  e'ne 

Correggio Kor  red  j6 

da  Vinci da  Ven'  che  (ch  as  in  church) 

Moroni M o ro  ne  (e  as  in  meet) 

Piombo Pe  o'm  bo 

Titian Tish'an 

Murillo Murel'yo  or  mur  11'  o 

Velasquez Va  las  kath 

Ufer Ufer — (u  like  oo  in  boot) 

Melchers Ch  as  in  church 

Gagnon Gan  yon,  Fr. 

Gagen Ga  jen 

Krieghoff Kreg  hdf 

II.  Please  answer  these  difficulties : 

1.  Kind  and  relation  of  the  quoted  clauses  and  phrases : (1)  His 

friends  “will  he  anxious  about  him !*  (2)  The  ships  were  ((in  extreme 

peril ” <(for  the  river  was  deep?’  (Parse  “anxious”  and  “for.”) 

2.  Give  detailed  analysis  of : “Paul,  the  apostle,  was  a great  traveller !’ 

3.  Which  is  correct : “The  hen  sets  on  the  nest ” or  “The  hen  sits  on 
the  nest”? 
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In  the  first  sentence  will  be  is  the  future  indicative,  3rd  sing,  of  the  verb 
to  be.  Its  subject  is  friends.  The  phrase  about  him  is  an  adverb,  because 
it  modifies  the  adjective  anxious.  In  sentence  2,  the  phrase,  in  extreme 
peril,  is  an  adjective.  It  completes  were  and  modifies  ships.  The 
subordinate  clause,  for  the  river  ivas  deep,  is  an  adverb  which  modifies 
the  predicate,  were  in  extreme  peril.  The  word  anxious  is  used  as  a 
predicate  adjective.  It  modifies  friends  and  completes  will  be.  The  word 
for  is  a subordinate  conjunction  which  joins  the  subordinate  clause,  for 
. . . deep  to  the  preceding  predicate,  were  . . . peril.  The 

detailed  analysis  of  your  second  sentence  is  as  follows:  Bare  subj.,  Paul ; 
modifiers  of  the  subject,  the  apostle,  a great  traveller;  bare  pred.  was. 
In  your  third  question  the  correct  form  is  sits.  The  verb,  sit,  sat , sat  is 
intransitive ; while  set,  set,  set  is  transitive.  A hen  sits  on  her  nest ; but 
a person  sets  a hen  on  the  nest.  You  should  speak  of  a sitting  hen,  not 
a setting  hen.  See  the  Ont.  H.S.  Grammar,  p.  122. 

III.  In  the  Ontario  H.S.  Grammar  it  is  stated  on  p.  62  that  in  the 
sentences,  “We  considered  him  to  be  our  best  player,”  and  “We  chose 
him  as  captain  ” the  words  “to  be”  and  “as”  are  connectives  and  the 
names  “player”  and  “captain”  are  objective  predicates.  Please  explain 
the  nature  of  these  connectives,  and  tell  why  “player”  and  “captain”  are 
in  the  objective  case. 

A much  fuller  explanation  of  the  use  of  to  be  is  given  on  page  131. 
The  words  him  to  be  our  best  player  form  an  infinitive  phrase,  or  an 
infinitive  clause,  which  is  object  of  the  verb  believe.  Within  this  phrase, 
or  clause,  him  is  subject,  to  be  is  a verb,  and  player  is  a complement  (or 
subjective  completion)  which  completes  to  be  and  modifies  him.  Whether 
the  words,  him  to  be  our  best  player,  form  a phrase  or  a clause  depends 
on  your  definition  of  a clause.  Some  grammarians  say  the  verb  of  a 
clause  must  be  finite.  Others  say  that  the  verb  of  a clause  may  be  an 
infinitive.  The  matter  is  a purely  formal  one,  and  is,  therefore,  not  very 
important.  The  word  as  in  the  second  sentence  is  called  a conjunctive 
particle.  This  construction  probably  had  its  origin  in  some  such  sentence 
as  the  following:  “We  elected  him  as  one  would  elect  a chairman.”  In 
such  a sentence,  as  would  be  a conjunction,  but  in  the  abbreviated  sentence 
you  quote  it  has  so  far  lost  its  conjunctive  force  that  it  is  called  a con- 
junctive particle.  In  addition,  because  of  the  weakening  of  as,  and 
because  it  could  be  omitted  altogether  from  the  abbreviated  sentence 
without  altering  its  meaning,  it  is  said  that  chairman  is  an  objective 
predicate  noun  completing  elected  and  modifying  him. 
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IV.  Please  explain  the  grammatical  value  of  “but”  and  the  case  of 
man  in  the  sentence,  All  the  attendants  but  this  man  had  fled.” 

The  word  but  is  prepositional  in  origin,  and  many  grammarians  would 
say  that  it  is  a preposition  in  this  sentence  taking  the  object  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  examples  can  be  found  in  literature  (especially  poetry) 
of  the  use  of  the  nominative  case  after  but  in  sentences  like  the  one 

quoted  above.  An  example  is  found  in  the  well  known  lines, 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled. 

One  authority,  H.  W.  Fowler,  author  of  Modern  English  Usage,  justifies 

the  use  of  the  nominative  case  after  but  in  these  lines  by  suggesting  that* 

the  sentence  is  elliptical,  and  could  be  filled  out  thus:  “Whence  all  had 
fled,  but  he  had  not  done  so.” 


Problems  in  Mathematics 

AS  a rule  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics  are 
answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more  than  indi- 
vidual interest  it  is  the  custom  to  publish  in  this  department 
answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers  are  invited 
to  send  us  any  examples  in  public  or  high  school  mathematics  to  which 
they  desire  solutions.  Please  do  not  ask  for  answers  to  a problem  or 
series  of  problems  mentioned  by  number  and  page  in  some  text-book. 
Write  out  the  problem  in  full,  and  tell  where  it  is  from.  Different 
provinces  use  different  text-books  and  the  one  referred  to  may  not  be 
readily  available.  Where  an  answer  by  mail  is  desired,  a stamped 
addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 

I.  The  prime  cost  of  goods  is  $ 1200 , and  the  buying  expense  is  5%  of 
the  prime  cost.  If  they  are  sold  for  $ 1500 , what  is  the  net  rate  of  profit , if 
the  selling  expense  is  10%?  Ontario  H.  S.  Arithmetic,  page  142,  No.  28. 
Number  of  dollars  in  prime  cost  = 1200. 

“ “ “ “ buying  expense  = of  1200  = 60. 

100 

“ “ “ “ gross  cost  = 1260. 

“ “ “ “ selling  price  = 1500. 

“ “ “ “ “ expense  = — of  1500  = 150. 

100 

.’.  Number  of  dollars  in  net  selling  price  = 1500  — 150  = 1350. 

.’.  Number  of  dollars  in  gain  = 1350  — 1260  =90. 
an 

Gain  % = — of  100%  = 6%. 
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N.B. — Note  that  in  questions  in  Section  B,  p.  142,  gain  or  loss  is 
reckoned  on  the  selling  price. 

II.  Describe  a circle  to  pass  through  2 given  points  and  touch  a given 
straight  line.  Ontario  High  School  Geometry , page  269,  No.  9. 

Let  A and  B be  the  given  points  and  CD  the  given  straight  line. 

Join  A to  B and  produce  AB  to  meet  CD  in  E. 

Then  if  the  circle  must  pass  through  A and  B , EBA  will  be  a secant. 

Now  find  a mean  proportional  to  EB  and  EA,  Problem  5,  Book  IV. 

Let  X = length  of  the  mean  proportional. 

Cut  off  EF  = X along  the  line  CD  in  one  direction  from  E and  EG 
= X in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  describe  a circle  through  A,  B 
and  F and  one  through  A , B and  G. 

Then  since  EA,  EB—EF 2 and  also  =EG 2,  CD  will  be  a tangent  to 
both  circles,  Th.  19,  Book  IV. 

There  are  therefore  two  solutions. 


III.  D,  E,  F are  any  points  on  the  sides  BC , CA,  AB  of  AABC.  Show 
that  the  circles  circumscribed  about  the  As  AFE , BDF , CED  pass  through  a 
common  point.  Ontario  High  School  Geometry , page  214,  No.  13. 

Describe  circles  about  the  As  AFE  and  BFD  and  let  them  intersect 
at  G. 

To  prove  that  the  circle  about  the  A DEC  passes  through  G. 

Join  CG , FG  and  DG. 

ZGEC=  ZAFG  number  1,  page  179. 

ZGDC  = Z.BFG  number  1,  page  179. 

.*.  Adding,  ZGEC+  ZGDC  = ZAFG+  ZBFG  = 180°. 

.’.  E,  G , D , C are  concyclic  III,  Th.  12. 


IV.  To  construct  an  isosceles  triangle  equal  in  area  to  a given  triangle 
and  having  the  same  vertical  angle  as  that  of  the  given  triangle. 

Let  the  A be  ABC , A being  the  vertical  angle. 

Find  a mean  proportional  to  AB  and  AC.  Let  it  =a  line  X. 

Cut  off  on  AB,  a line  segment  AD=X  and  on  4C  a line  segment 
AE  = X.  Join  DE. 

Then  A ADE  is  isosceles  and  its  area  = ^4D,  AE  sin  A = \X 2 sin  A. 
Area  of  AABC  = \AB  . AC  sin  A.  But  X2=AB  . AC. 

Area  of  the  isosceles  AADE  = a.rea,  of  A ABC,  and  it  has  the  same 
vertical  angle  A. 
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V.  A,  C,  B,  D is  a harmonic  range;  0 is  the  middle  point  of  AB  and 
R is  the  middle  point  of  CD.  Show  that:  {a)  AB2-\-CD2  =Jf.OR 2;  (b)  CA.CB 
= CD.CO.  Advanced  Geometry  by  McDougall,  page  47,  No.  8. 

(a)  AB2  + CD2  = WB2+±RC2. 

By  Exercise  7,  page  47,  if  circles  be  described  on  AB  and  CD  as 
diameters  the  circles  cut  orthogonally.  Let  the  circles  be  described  and 
cut  at  P.  Join  OP  and  RP. 

Then  AOPR  = 90°. 

/.  OP2+RP2  = OR2. 

But  OP  = OB  and  RP=RC  and  Y H£2  = 40£2  and  CD2  = ±RC2. 

/.  AB2  + CD2  = 40P2  +4iCP2  = WR2. 

0 b ) CA  . CB  = (OA-\-OC)  ( OB-OC ). 

= (OB+OC)  {OB-OC). 

= OB2  — OC2. 

= OC  . OD—OC2  Art.  45. 

+OC(OD-OC). 

= OC.  CD. 


VI.  A man  wishes  to  purchase  eggs  at  5 cents , 1 cent  and  \ cent  re- 
spectively, in  such  numbers  that  he  will  obtain  100  eggs  for  a dollar.  How 
many  solutions  in  whole  numbers  are  there?  The  School , January  1931, 
page  457. 

A.  E.  Brown  and  E.  H.  Penrose  have  handed  in  the  following  solu- 
tion : 

Let  the  number  of  5 cent>  1 cent  and  \ cent  eggs  be  x,  y and  z re- 
spectively. 

x-\-y-\-z  — 100  (1). 

5x-\-y-\-\z  — 100  (2). 

z 

Subtracting,  4x  = \z  or  x = — . 

8 

Since  x must  be  integral,  s = 8w  and  m may  have  values  1,  2,  3 ...  . 
If  z — 8m,  then  x — m. 

Substituting  in  (1)  or  (2)  we  get  9w+y  = 100  (3). 
y must  be  integral. 

.’.  y cannot  be  less  than  1,  and  from  (3)  m cannot  be  greater  than  11. 
.'.  the  number  of  integral  solutions  = 11. 
x = l,  y =91,  2 = 8. 
x = 2,  y = 82,  2 = 16. 
x = 3,  y = 73,  2 = 24. 
x = 4,  y =64,  2 = 32 
x = 5,  y = 55,  2 = 40 
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a = 6,  y = 46,  2=48 
x = 7,  y = 37,  2 = 56 
x = 8,  y =28,  2 = 64 
x = 9,  y = 19,  2 = 72 
x = 10,  y = 10,  2 = 80 
x = 11,  y — 1,  2 = 88. 

A correct  solution  was  received  from  M(r.  Sampson,  Brighton. 

VII.  Supply  the  digits  in  the  following  problem  in  Division: 
CPN)A  0 UIER  T (P  CA  A U 
CPN 


PI  UI 
PUCN 


RRIE 

RNAN 


REER 

RNAN 


RI  RT 
RCUN 


EU  T 


A Course  of  Study  in  Moderns 

R.  KEITH  HICKS 

THE  month  of  July,  1929,  saw  the  publication  of  the  most  important 
document  that  had  appeared  in  the  field  of  modern  language  teach- 
ing since  Vietor’s  famous  manifesto.  It  was  Coleman’s  volume, 
number  XII  of  the  Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Com- 
mittees on  Modern  Languages , entitled  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  in  the  United  States.  Less  than  two  years  later  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  adopted  the  principles  set  forth  by 
the  above  Committees,  and  issued  to  its  schools  a handbook  of  aims  and 
methods  under  the  title  of  Syllabus  of  Minima  in  Modern  Foreign 
Languages* 

* Syllabus  of  Minima  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1931. 
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This  little  brochure  is  of  profound  interest  to  language  teachers  in 
Canada  because  it  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  official  instructions 
to  recognize  the  new  way  that  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  the  Direct 
Reading  Method.  It  begins,  simply  and  significantly,  with  a two-line 
paragraph:  “The  chief  aim  shall  be  to  develop  to  the  point  of  enjoyment 
the  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language.”  A re-statement,  that  is,  of 
Michael  West’s  “reading  for  power,”  and  a development  of  the  language 
pedagogy  outlined  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  great  teachers 
of  Port  Royal. 

The  changed  objective,  with  its  emphasis  on  comprehension  and  its 
reduction  of  grammar  to  a purely  ancillary  position,  calls  loudly  for  a 
change  in  technique.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board’s  pamphlet  to 
explain  the  wherefore,  and  in  outline  the  how,  of  the  new  procedure : but 
this  reviewer  does  not  propose  to  embark  on  a page  of  methodology,  and 
it  will  suffice  to  note  that  the  essential  of  the  new  method  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  direct  comprehension  without  translation,  that  there  is 
much  stress  on  pronunciation  and  aural  understanding,  and  that  devotees 
of  the  old  Direct  Method  will  be  able  to  adapt  to  the  new  practice  most 
of  the  tools  in  their  existing  pedagogical  kit. 

Translation,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  does  not  entirely  disappear,  but 
remains  as  an  occasional  means  of  explanation  and  a reliable,  though  not 
the  best,  form  of  testing.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the 
syllabus  gives  a list  of  forty-two  devices  for  testing  progress  and  detect- 
ing idleness,  and  there  are  few  among  us  of  the  craft,  even  the  most 
experienced,  who  will  not  find  something  to  add  to  his  bag  of  tricks.  An 
excellent  bibliography  directs  the  reader  to  the  already  abundant  litera- 
ture of  the  new  language  pedagogy. 

For  the  purposes  of  practical  comparison  Canadian  teachers  will  do 
well  to  study  the  syllabus  itself,  which  is  worked  out  in  detail  for  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  There  are,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  no  texts  prescribed  for  examination;  such  pre- 
scription is  a relic  of  the  last  century,  rarely  found  outside  the  Dominion, 
and  slowly  disappearing  within  it.  Perhaps  the  sharpest  contrast  with 
the  typical  Canadian  syllabus  is  indicated  by  a summary  of  the  amount 
required  to  be  read  by  the  average  pupil  in  his  four  years  of  French, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a small  percentage  of  American 
boys  and  girls  reach  the  fourth  year  of  any  language.  In  the  New  York 
system  there  are  read:  in  the  first  two  years,  110  pages  intensively  and 
110  extensively;  in  the  second  two  years,  160  pages  intensively,  775  ex- 
tensively; in  addition  the  student  is  expected  to  read  a book  about  France 
in  English  in  each  of  the  first  two  years,  and  a total  of  six  similar  books 
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in  French  during  the  last  two  years.  These  figures,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, are  minima ; they  should  be  meditatively  compared  with  the  meagre 
total  of  400  pages  that  the  Ontario  Middle  School  pupil  has  painfully 
traversed  when  he  comes  up  for  examination. 

Space  is  lacking  for  a summary  of  the  rest  of  the  syllabus.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  there  is  much  use  of  aural  work  as  an  aid  to 
comprehension,  that  grammar  is  not  neglected  and  stress  is  laid  on  the 
use  of  the  grammar  book  as  a reference  manual,  and  that  free  composi- 
tion finds  more  favour  than  translation  into  French.  In  the  third  year 
“continuous  prose”  and  free  composition  appear  to  be  about  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  the  syllabus  for  the  final  year  reads : “Original  compositions 
on  assigned  topics  from  political  and  literary  history,  on  current  events 
in  France,  on  supplementary  reading,  or  on  related  topics.”  For  Aural 
Comprehension  the  fourth  year  syllabus  requires  “material  of  the  nature 
of  that  used  in  the  State  examinations.” 

This  may  seem  to  be  an  ambitious  programme,  but  it  does  offer  to  the 
capable  pupil  and  the  well-equipped  teacher  a range  and  an  opportunity 
that  can  be  found  in  few,  if  any,  of  the  Canadian  Provincial  systems; 
and  the  Direct  Reading  Method  gives  a comparatively  high  surrender 
value  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  where  a very  high  percentage  of 
American  language  pupils  leave  off. 


A Village  School,  1931 

A period  of  depression  has  not  caused  citizens  of  Canada  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  future  and  to  prepare  for  it  in  ways  that  are  courageous 
and  far-sighted.  The  vital  need  for  the  future  of  Canada,  with  oppor- 
tunities unsurpassed,  is  that  her  citizenship  should  be  of  the  best,  and  for 
this  an  essential  condition  is  the  good  school.  So  it  is  a pleasure  to  pre- 
sent the  accompanying  picture  of  the  new  building  erected  by  the  public 
school  board  of  the  village  of  Glencoe,  in  North  Middlesex,  in  the  in- 
spectorate of  Mr.  J.  H.  Sexton.  The  description  is  from  “The  Transcript ” : 
The  new  public  school  is  built  of  brick,  with  four  class  rooms,  cloak 
room,  library  and  office  room  and  teachers’  rooms  all  on  one  floor.  It 
also  has  large,  spacious  hallways,  a full-sized  basement  which  contains 
a large  auditorium  and  recreation  rooms,  a boiler  room  and  sanitary 
equipment  which  is  up  to  date.  There  is  a room  for  the  storage  of 
coal  which  will  hold  a carload. 

The  building  is  provided  with  front,  rear  and  side  entrances  and 
an  up-to-date  ventilating  system  whereby  the  air  in  each  or  any  class 
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room  can  be  completely  changed  in  a few  minutes.  It  is  heated  by  a 
low  pressure  vapour  steam  system  of  the  latest  pattern  and  the  boiler 
is  fired  by  an  automatic  stoker  and  uses  a cheap  grade  of  coal. 

Large,  up-to-date  slate  blackboards  are  used  in  each  class  room, 
where  the  lighting  is  splendidly  planned,  and  on  dark  days  electric 
lights  can  be  used  if  desired.  Vita  glass,  which  produces  the  health- 
giving violet  ray,  is  used  in  all  rooms  facing  the  sun. 


THE  GLENCOE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  1931. 


The  face  brick  used  is  the  Cooksville  shale  brick,  of  an  attractive 
assorted  rug  pattern  laid  in  white  mortar,  which  has  a splendid  appear- 
ance. 

The  basement  and  recreation  room  floors  are  of  cement  and  the 
side  walls  are  well  supplied  with  windows  and  also  electrically  lighted 
when  necessary. 

The  fact  that  economy  will  for  a time  limit  public  expenditure  to 
the  most  essential  requirements  will  not  lessen  satisfaction  in  what  has 
already  been  accomplished. 


ARITHMETIC  AS  SEAT  WORK 
{Continued  from  page  52 If) 

65.  Matching  addends  with  the  sum.  For  example,  after  teaching 
the  combination  of  6,  give  them  little  slips  of  paper  with  1+5,  3+3, 
2+4,  5 + 1,  4+2  on.  Also  smaller  slips  with  the  answer  6 on  each  of 
them.  Let  them  paste  them  in  order  on  a card.  They  can  take  this 
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card  home  and  incidentally  they  will  learn  the  table  when  showing  it  at 
home.  Extension  tables  may  be  mounted  in  the  same  way. 

66.  From  pad  backs  or  stiff  paper  make  cards  in  sets  of  four.  On 
one  put  dots,  on  another  a figure,  on  another  the  word,  and  on  the  last 
the  Roman  numeral.  Match  them. 

67.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  a square,  divide  it  into  small  squares. 
In  each  place  a number.  Have  the  children  add  2 or  3 or  4 to  each 
number  and  place  the  answers  in  a similar  square  which  they  have  drawn 
on  their  paper. 

68.  Place  the  decades  in  a row.  Tell  them  to  add  2,  3,  8,  5,  6,  to  the 
numbers  and  put  their  answers  on  their  paper. 

Blackboard  list  may  be  1,  11,  21,  31,  41,  51,  61,  71,  81,  91. 

The  pupil’s  lists  will  be 

3,  13,  23,  33,  43,  53,  63,  73,  83,  93. 

4,  14,  24,  34,  44,  54,  64,  74,  84,  94. 

9,  19,  29,  39,  49,  59,  69,  79,  89,  99. 

6,  16,  26,  36,  46,  56,  66,  76,  86,  96. 

7,  17,  27,  37,  47,  57,  67,  77,  87,  97. 

69.  Problems,  if  related  to  the  child’s  experience,  are  interesting. 

(1)  Grace  had  8 paper  dolls  and  made  2 more;  how  many  did  she 
then  have? 

Only  require  a very  simple  answer,  e.g.,  Grace  now  has  10  paper 

dolls. 

(2)  Nell  had  3 apples  in  her  basket  and  put  in  6 more;  how  many 
apples  has  she? 

(3)  If  Tom  had  7 ducks  and  his  father  gave  him  1 more,  how 
many  would  he  have? 

(4)  Julia  had  1 cent  and  her  brother  gave  her  7 cents;  how  many 
has  she  now? 

(5)  Frank  had  4 balls  and  Jim  gave  him  2 more;  how  many  has  he? 


Book  Reviews 

The  Year  Book  of  Education , 1932.  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  Editor-in- 
chief.  Cloth,  XXVIII+1113  pages.  London,  Evans  Bros.  Ltd.  36s. 
net.  The  appearance  of  this  new  Year  Book  is  an  important  event  in 
the  literature  of  education.  The  magnitude  of  the  work, — over  1,000 
pages, — and  the  reputation  of  the  editor  and  of  his  collaborators  com- 
mand instant  attention.  This  is,  however,  no  mere  encyclopaedia  of 
convenient  information ; it  is  much  more.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  a 
sincere  conviction  that  for  all  persons  of  British  allegiance,  whatever  their 
habitat,  there  is  a common  tradition  in  education,  and  that  that  common 
tradition  involves  a common  duty  in  education,  shared  by  all  the  coun- 
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tries  within  the  British  Empire.  The  common  tradition  and  the  common 
duty,  Lord  Eustace  Percy  admits,  have  not  arisen  because  of  identity  of 
origins,  neither  have  they  been  developed  deliberately  nor  realized  con- 
sciously. The  convergence  of  educational  policies  within  the  Empire,, 
he  maintains,  has  not  come  about  by  logical,  nor  even  by  sentimental 
methods;  the  process  has  been  empirical.  It  can  be  understood  only  by 
a wide  survey  of  the  various  school  systems  within  the  Empire,  by  an 
examination  of  their  historical  growth  and  by  a recognition  of  the  common 
social  ideas  which  prevail  to-day  throughout  the  British  Commonwealth. 
All  of  this  requires  the  background  of  the  knowledge  of  educational 
conditions  in  other  lands. 

To  this  conception  of  the  unity  of  British  educational  ideas  we  owe 
Lord  Eustace  Percy’s  Year  Book.  Primarily  intended  for  English 
readers,  it  devotes  more  than  half  of  its  bulk  to  an  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  conditions  in  the  British  Isles.  The  lion’s  share  of  the 
remainder  comprises  an  introductory  study  of  education  in  the  British 
Dominions,  in  the  other  colonies,  and  in  one  mandated  country  (Pales- 
tine). The  final  173  pages  deal  with  education  in  eleven  foreign  coun- 
tries on  three  continents. 

Although  designated  a Year  Book,  the  volume  does  not  confine  itself, 
— it  does  not  even  stress, — the  educational  developments  of  the  past 
year ; it  rather  lays  the  foundations  on  which  to  base  the  study  of  present 
conditions  which  it  initiates,  and  which  subsequent  Year  Books  will  con- 
tinue. There  is  throughout  a marked  absence  of  propagandist  treatment, 
— the  various  writers  have  quite  evidently  approached  their  tasks  with 
commendable  determination  not  to  overstate ; yet  there  is  little  of  that 
opposite  fault  which  presents  barren  information  without  interpretation. 
The  Year  Book  is  a treasure  house  for  the  student  of  comparative  educa- 
tion, but  its  chief  significance  lies  in  the  educational  Imperialism  which  it 
preaches, — an  Imperialism  of  service  and  of  duty,  which  needs  no  apology. 
Brtish  educators  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  part  in  revising 
educational  policy  to  meet  present  needs.  The  Year  Book  of  1932  is  but 
the  latest  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  British  schoolman  to  think  clearly 
and  constructively.  j.g.a. 

Grozvth  in  Private  School  Children,  by  H.  Gray  and  J.  G.  Ayres. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.  Pp.  XV-j-282.  $3.50.  The  most 
obvious  defect  of  this  otherwise  excellent  work  is  the  lack  of  a condensed 
summary  of  the  findings  that  would  be  understood  by  the  non-expert 
reader.  As  it  is,  only  that  small  and  select  group  of  the  initiated  will  be 
able  to  get  full  value  out  of  it.  What  the  authors  have  done  is  to  take 
3,110  boys  and  1,473  girls  from  private  schools,  ranging  in  age  from  one 
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to  nineteen  years,  and  measure  them  carefully.  Fifteen  measurements 
of  each  subject  were  made  and  the  results  subjected  to  a most  careful 
statistical  treatment.  The  tables  giving  their  results  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  teacher  and  medical  officer  having  to  deal  with  pupils  from 
schools  of  this  type.  They  are  the  best  standards  available  to-day. 
Besides  the  tables  of  averages  at  each  age  and  variations  at  each  age, 
there  are  discussions  of  the  ‘‘differences  between  our  children  and  those 
reported  on  by  others,  differences  in  racial  stocks,  economic  levels,  types 
of  build,  and  abnormal  degrees  of  fatness  and  thinness”.  A very  careful 
piece  of  work  is  the  final  judgment  on  the  book.  p.s. 

A Book  of  General  Science,  by  M.  J.  Hilton.  399  pages.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  $1.50.  General  Science  is  rapidly 
spreading  itself  over  Canada  as  the  introductory  course  in  high  schools, 
and  up  to  the  present  Canada  has  been  dependent  on  American  text- 
books. Mr.  Hilton’s  text  gives  Canada  a worthy  text  of  her  own,  which 
is  already  authorized  in  the  high  schools  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 
The  text  follows  pretty  closely  the  order  and  method  of  treatment  used 
in  the  United  States.  The  experiments  are  mostly  those  found  in 
elementary  text-books  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  and  usually 
require  a minimum  of  apparatus.  This  text  can  be  highly  recommended. 

G.  A.  CO. 

Geography  of  Commerce  for  Canadians.  By  George  A.  Cornish.  The 
University  of  Toronto,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  1931.  Pp.  xvi+480; 
188  illustrations.  Price,  $1.25.  This  is  a book  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Every  teacher  of  geography  should  secure  a copy.  ‘‘In  this  practical  age 
commercial  geography  is  rapidly  replacing  physical  geography  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  in  a country  like  Canada  the  reason  is  quite 
obvious.  Much  of  the  material  of  physical  geography  does  not  touch 
practical  life  very  closely.  . . The  commodities  of  commerce,  how- 

ever, are  all  around  the  pupil;  he  eats  them  at  his  meals,  he  wears  them 
on  his  back,  he  builds  them  into  his  home.  To  learn  how  cotton  grows, 
where  the  cocoa  he  drinks  comes  from,  how  a cup  and  saucer  is  made, 
and  to  understand  the  geography  of  wheat  production,  the  trade  of  the 
world,  and  the  principles  determining  his  future  occupation,  appeal  to 
him  as  more  valuable  knowledge  that  he  can  use  every  day.”  The  pupil 
will  find  the  book  full  of  interest.  The  first  section  deals  with  com- 
modities and  industries — agriculture,  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
live  stock,  dairying,  and  meat  packing,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  tobacco, 
sugar,  rubber,  the  textiles,  cotton,  flax  and  linen,  woollen  textiles,  silk, 
artificial  silk,  and  so  on.  The  second  section  deals  with  commerce  and 
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transportation — commercial  centres  and  transportation  routes  of  the 
world.  The  third  section  deals  with  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  “After  all  the  topics  had  been  treated  from  a world  standpoint, 
it  was  thought  wise  to  conclude  the  book  by  considering  the  chief  regions 
of  the  British  Empire  in  the  light  of  the  various  topics  previously  dis- 
cussed.” Topic  by  topic,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a fresh,  vigorous  way. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  pictures,  maps,  and  graphs. 
They  are  very  numerous,  pleasingly  varied,  and  strikingly  original.  In 
most  cases  the  maps  and  graphs  are  clear;  they  are  always  accurate  and 
impressive.  Many  of  the  maps  are  more  than  full-page,  and  all  are 
replete  with  specific  information.  Many  of  the  pictures  and  some  of  the 
maps  and  graphs  have  questions  that  will  serve  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  to  significant  facts.  Almost  all  the  graphs  have  blanks  which 
the  pupil  may  fill  in.  He  will  be  interested  to  do  so,  and  will  in  so  doing 
learn  in  the  best  possible  way  how  graphs  should  be  used.  A very 
complete  table  of  contents  and  an  index  of  22  two-column  pages  make 
all  the  information  readily  accessible.  The  book  is  right  in  line  with  the 
Ontario  Lower  School  course  in  geography,  and  will  appeal  strongly  also 
to  pupils  in  commercial  and  technical  schools.  w.e.m.a. 


Book  Notices 

( Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere) 

English 

Speech  Training  and  Practice.  By  A.  McR.  Chapman,  M.R.S.T.  Limp,  96 
pages.  Price,  35  cents.  London,  Oliver  and  Boyd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.), 
1931. 

Exercises  in  Criticism.  By  David  Shillan,  M.A.,  Assistant  master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy.  Cloth,  88  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons,  1931. 
(Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.) 

English  Grammar  for  College  Students.  By  F.  K.  Mitchell,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Duke  University.  Based  on  English  Grammar  by  George  R. 
Carpenter.  Cloth,  195  pages.  Price,  $1.35.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada,  1931. 

Choral  Speaking.  By  Marjorie  Gullan,  Founder  of  the  London  Verse- Speaking 
Choir,  Head  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Speech  Training,  Regent  Street,  London. 
“The  book  consists  of  chapters  on  the  conductor,  the  choir,  methods  of  training 
various  kinds  of  choirs,  and  the  choice  of  material  for  choral  speaking.  . . It 
is  written  with  the  special  view  of  initiating  conductors  into  this  difficult  but 
fascinating  art.  A comprehensive  list  is  included  of  poems  and  prose  extracts 
which  have  been  used  and  proved  satisfactory  for  various  types  of  choirs  and  for 
different  kinds  of  treatment.”  Cloth,  96  pages.  Price,  3s.  6d.  London,  Methuen 
& Co,  Ltd,  1931. 
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The  Return  of  the  Native.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Cloth,  485  pages.  Price,  55 
cents.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1930. 

An  English  Course  for  Juniors.  By  Ernest  J.  Kenny.  Limp,  86  pages.  Price, 
35  cents.  London,  University  of  London  Press,  1931.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & 
Company,  Limited.) 

A Brief  Survey  of  English  Literature.  From  its  Beginnings  to  the  Present 
Day,  with  chapters  on  the  Irish  Literary  Movement  and  American  Literature.  By 
Ernest  Pickering,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Cloth,  250  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  London,  George 
G.  Harrap  & Company,  Ltd.,  1932.  (Toronto,  Clarke  Irwin  & Company,  Limited.) 

Fundamental  English.  By  P.  B.  Ballard,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  Senior  Series.  Pupil’s 
Book  I.,  Cloth,  144  pages.  Price,  55  cents.  Pupil’s  Book  II.,  Cloth,  160  pages. 
Price,  65  cents.  London,  University  of  London  Press,  1931.  (Toronto,  Clarke, 
Irwin  & Company,  Limited.) 

Stories  to  Tell  from  English  Literature.  By  Margaret  L.  Ker,  B.A.,  London 
Diploma  in  Pedagogy.  The  Story-Teller’s  Series.  Price,  $1.  Cloth,  150  pages. 
London,  George  G.  Harrap  & Co.,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Company,  Ltd.), 
1931. 

Questions  and  Exercises  in  English.  By  Edward  Albert.  Part  one,  Elementary. 
Paper,  55  pages.  Price,  15  cents.  Part  two,  Intermediate.  Paper,  59  pages.  Price, 
15  cents.  London,  George  G.  Harrap  & Co.,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & 
Company,  Ltd.),  1932. 

History 

Britain  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  By  Margaret  M.  Elliot,  B.A.  The 
Cambridge  School  Histories,  Book  II.  Illustrated.  Maps.  Cloth,  240  pages. 
Price,  85  cents.  London,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1931.  (Toronto,  Macmillan.) 

Days  of  Chivalry,  Britain  in  Europe,  55  B.C.-A.D.  1485.  By  F.  W.  Tickner, 
D.Lit.,  B.Sc.,  Illustrated.  The  Headway  Histories,  Senior  Series,  Book  one. 

Cloth,  240  pages.  Price,  80  cents.  London,  University  of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

(Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Company,  Ltd.),  1931. 

Days  of  Progress  and  Expansion,  Britain  in  Europe,  1485-1789.  By  C.  F. 
Strong,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Maps.  The  Headway  Histories,  Senior  Series, 
Book  two.  Cloth,  275  pages.  Price,  85  cents.  London,  University  of  London  Press, 
Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Company,  Ltd.),  1931. 

Days  of  Democracy,  Britain  in  Europe,  1789-Present  Day.  By  C.  F.  Strong, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  The  Headway  Histories,  Senior  Series,  Book  three. 

Cloth,  300  pages.  Price,  90  cents.  London,  University  of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

(Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Company,  Ltd.),  1931. 

History  Stories  to  Tell.  By  D.  M.  Ketelbey,  M.A.  First  Series,  Cloth,  235 
pages.  Second  Series,  Cloth,  245  pages.  Price,  $1.00  each.  London,  George  G. 
Harrap  & Co.,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Company,  Limited.),  1931. 

Letters  from  Lord  Sydenham,  to  Lord  John  Russell.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Paul  Knaplund,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Cloth,  185  pages.  Price,  $2.25  net.  London,  George  Allen  and  Unwin. 
(Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons),  1931. 

Geography 

Philip's  International  Atlas.  A series  of  160  pages  of  coloured  maps  and  plans, 
forming  a complete  geographical  survey  of  the  international  relationships  of  the 
new  era,  its  territorial  changes  and  commercial  communications.  With  an  index 
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of  94  pages  containing  over  65,000  names.  Size,  16  by  10J/2  by  2 inches.  Bound 
in  cloth  boards,  gilt.  Price,  £2.  2s.  net.  (Canadian  representatives,  E.  N.  Moyer 
& Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton.) 

The  Southern  Lands.  By  E.  D.  Laborde,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  The  Cambridge 
School  Geographies,  Book  V.  Many  illustrations  and  maps.  Cloth,  205  pages. 
Price,  70  cents.  London,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1931.  (Toronto,  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.) 

Columbus  Regional  Geographies.  By  Leonard  Brooks,  M.A.,  formerly 
Geography  Master  at  William  Ellis  School,  N.W.  5.,  and  Robert  Finch,  Geography 
Master  at  Hornsey  County  School.  Senior  Series,  Book  III,  The  British  Isles  and 
Europe.  With  151  illustrations  in  the  text  and  five  coloured  plates.  Cloth,  320 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  London,  University  of  London  Press,  1931.  (Toronto,  Clarke, 
Irwin  & Company,  Limited.) 

'Philip’s  Dominion  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography.  For  use  in  Canadian 
schools.  A series  of  32  coloured  plates  containing  47  maps  and  plans  printed  in 
colours,  six  and  a half  pages  of  introductory  maps  and  diagrams,  and  a complete 
index  with  phonetic  spellings  of  foreign  place-names.  Specially  prepared  for  use 
in  Canadian  schools  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Geography  section  of  the  National 
Development  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Canada.  Edited  by  George 
Philip,  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Canadian  Geographical  Societies.  The  index  of 
places  giving  pronunciation  is  a very  useful  feature.  Price,  50  cents.  Toronto, 
Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  1932. 


Mathematics 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  By  the  late  Professor  Charles 
Godfrey,  M.V.O.,  M.A.,  formerly.  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Winchester 
College  and  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne,  and  A.  W.  Siddons, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at 
Harrow  School.  Cloth,  325  pages.  Price,  $1.10.  Toronto,  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  1931. 

Practical  Geometry.  Based  on  the  Various  Geometry  Books  by  Godfrey  and 
Siddons.  By  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Harrow  School, 
and  R.  T.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School.  Cloth,  178  pages. 
Price,  75  cents.  London,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1926.  (Toronto,  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.) 

Classics 

Rome  and  the  Romans.  A Survey  and  Interpretation.  By  Grant  Showerman, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Many  maps  and 
illustrations.  Cloth,  640  pages.  Price,  $2.65.  Toronto,  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  1931. 

Aeschylus  Prometheus  Bound.  Translated  into  English  Rhyming  Verse  with 
introduction  and  notes.  By  Gilbert  Murray,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Paper,  75  pages.  Price,  60  cents.  Cloth,  price  90  cents. 
London,  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1931.  (Toronto,  Nelson’s.) 

Plato  and  His  Dialogues.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  An  account  of  Plato’s 
views  on  politics,  ethics,  religion,  and  love,  with  extracts  from  his  dialogues, 
intended  primarily  for  those  who  do  not  read  Greek.  Cloth,  217  pages.  Price, 
$1.75.  London,  George  Allen  & Unwin,  Ltd.,  1931.  (Toronto,  Nelson’s.) 
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Modern  Languages 

Perlen  Deutscher  Dichtung.  Gems  of  German  Poetry,  containing  poems  and 
passages  from  classical  plays  selected,  edited  and  recorded  on  Linguaphone  gramo- 
phone records,  by  Otto  Siepman.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part 
contains  the  German  text  alone,  the  second  the  German  text  with  an  interlinear 
translation.  Cloth,  243  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Toronto,  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  1931. 

School  Certificate  French  Passages.  By  K.  C.  Bruce,  M.A.,  French  Master, 
Quarry  Bank  School,  Liverpool.  With  exercises  in  oral  French  verse  comprehen- 
sion and  vocabulary  extension.  Cloth,  159  pages.  Price,  65  cents.  Toronto, 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  1931. 

The  Active  German  Course.  By  A.  W.  Pegrum,  B.A.  First  Year.  With 
numerous  illustrations  specially  prepared  for  the  book.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Price, 
$1.10.  London,  University  of  London  Press,  1931.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & 
Company,  Limited.) 

Science 

Nature  Study.  A first  course  in  elementary  biology.  By  Norman  M.  Johnson, 
B.Sc.  Limp,  150  pages.  Price,  60  cents.  London,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1931.  (Toronto, 
Clarke,  Irwin  & Company,  Limited.) 

The  New  Conceptions  of  Matter.  By  C.  G.  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Cloth,  233  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $3.75.  Toronto,  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  “This  book  is  based  on  a course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston.  It  describes  the  broad  features  of  the 
New  Mechanics  in  untechnical  language  and  without  the  use  of  mathematics,  by 
making  extensive  use  of  analogies  with  familiar  phenomena.” 


Notes  and  News 

Mr.  Adam  Shultis,  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Brant- 
ford Collegiate  and  Vocational  School,  and  a member  of  the  staff  since 
1896,  died  on  December  18th.  He  had  been  teaching  until  a few  days 
before  his  death.  Before  coming  to  Brantford  Mr.  Shultis  had  taught 
in  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute.  Dr.  A.  M.  Overholt,  headmaster  of  the 
Brantford  Collegiate  and  Vacational  School,  in  which  Mr.  Shultis  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  staff,  said  “Mr.  Shultis  was  in  every 
sense  a gentleman  of  finest  type  and  a teacher  of  marked  ability.  He 
always  had  this  school  very  much  at  heart,  and  indeed  was  the  first  one 
to  teach  in  the  present  school,  which  opened  February  15,  1911.  The 
commercial  unit  was  the  first  one  to  be  moved  here  from  the  old  collegiate 
on  George  street.  The  entire  staff  and  student  body  will  join  with  me 
in  a sincere  expression  of  regret  and  sympathy.” 

Mr.  D.  H.  Coates,  mathematical  master  of  Brantford  Collegiate 
Institute  since  1893,  resigned  his  position  in  December  after  the  close 
of  the  term.  Representatives  of  the  teaching  staff  and  student  body 
visited  the  home  of  Mr.  Coates  and  presented  kirn  with  gifts  and  ad- 
dresses of  appreciation  and  good  will.  Mr.  Coates  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Winholt  as  head  of  the  mathematics  department. 
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Mr.  Walter  Joyce,  B.A.,  principal  of  the  Central  School,  Brantford, 
has  been  appointed  Public  School  Inspector  for  Brant  and  Norfolk  (in 
part)  to  succeed  Mr.  T.  W.  Standing.  His  address  will  be  Brantford, 
Ontario.  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Hall,  for  a number  of  years  assistant  principal 
of  King  Edward  School,  succeeds  Mr.  Joyce  as  principal  of  Central 
School. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Game,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  has  been  appointed  Public  School 
Inspector  for  Bruce  East,  Grey  (in  part)  Huron  (in  part)  to  succeed 
Mr.  John  McCool,  M.A.  His  address  will  be  Walkerton,  Ont.  Mr. 
McCool  retires  after  a career  of  more  than  forty  years  as  teacher 
and  inspector.  A man  of  high  ideals  and  of  great  energy,  he  won  for  him- 
self everywhere  the  highest  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  worked  and 
established  long  since  an  enviable  record  of  achievement.  Mr.  McCool 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  with  honours  in  modern 
languages.  To  years  of  service  as  a public  school  teacher  he  added  experi- 
ence as  modern  language  master  on  the  staffs  of  the  Collegiate  Institutes 
at  Brockville  and  London.  Since  1907  he  has  been  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  East  Bruce. 

Quebec 

The  Montreal  Protestant  Central  School  Board,  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  finances  of  several  school  boards  on  the  Island 
of  Montreal,  has  issued  a very  satisfactory  report  for  the  year  1931, 
showing  that  it  has  a credit  balance  of  over  half  a million  dollars  for  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

There  have  been  many  additions  to  schools  in  Westmount,  Montreal, 
Mount  Royal,  Hamstead,  Montreal  West,  Outremont,  Lachine,  and 
Verdun.  There  is  also  a heavy  programme  of  construction  for  the 
coming  year,  but  the  credit  balance  of  half  a million  dollars  is  satis- 
factory evidence  of  efficient  financial  administration.  It  is  apparent  that 
with  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  the  salary  scales  for  teachers  and  the 
construction  of  new  schools  can  be  easily  maintained. 

At  the  Closing  Exercises  of  the  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald 
College,  25  rural  teachers  obtained  first-class  interim  Elementary 
diplomas.  Six  other  teachers  obtained  permission  to  teach  for  one  year. 
If  they  are  able  to  secure  a certificate  of  successful  teaching  for  one  year 
after  an  inspection  by  a school  inspector,  they  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
interim  Elementary  diplomas  in  1933.  Nine  of  these  teachers  had  already 
obtained  positions  in  Protestant  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  five 
of  them  along  the  Gaspe  coast,  two  in  Wright  County,  and  one  in  Buck- 
ingham. 

Six  students  who  obtained  Elementary  diplomas  in  previous  years  or 
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had  finished  part  of  their  work  for  an  Intermediate  diploma  applied  for 
admission  to  the  last  part  of  the  Intermediate  course  commencing 
January,  1932.  Of  these  six  applications,  five  were  approved. 

The  Protestant  Central  Board  of  Examiners  have  already  approved 
the  admission  of  thirteen  candidates  for  the  Kindergarten  Assistants 
classes.  This  course  is  of  two  years  duration,  and  requires  the  successful 
completion  of  classes  on  two  afternoons  a week  during  the  session, 
together  with  practical  assistance  in  a Kindergarten  under  the  Montreal 
Protestant  School  Board  in  the  forenoons. 

Twenty-seven  students  were  admitted  to  the  second  short  course, 
Elementary  Class,  commencing  February  1st. 


New  Brunswick 

The  sum  of  $8,788.88  has  been  received  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment as  the  final  instalment  in  payment  in  full  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers’  salaries  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  equipment  for  the  Vocational 
School  in  Saint  John  to  December  31,  1931.  A letter  from  W.  K.  Tibert, 
director  of  vocational  education  in  New  Brunswick,  to  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  announced  that  the  payment  was  made  by  the  Provincial 
Government  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  local  committee  would  face 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  federal  grant  in  1932.  Mr.  Tibert  pointed  out 
that  the  limit  of  $50,000  yearly  expenditure  for  vocational  education 
which  the  Act  places  upon  the  New  Brunswick  Government  will  mean 
that  for  1932  the  province  can  contribute  nothing  towards  equipment  and 
only  thirty  per  cent,  for  teachers’  salaries. 

Due  to  lack  of  facilities  many  applications  from  persons  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  wishing  to  attend  the  “Short  Courses”  at  the 
Saint  John  Vocational  School  this  year  have  been  refused.  The  majority 
of  these  attending  now  are  persons  living  in  the  city.  The  plan  of  having- 
non-resident  pupils  could  be  developed  through  advertising  and  other 
mediums  if  the  school  were  extended  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Within 
a month,  the  Director  believes,  if  the  facilities  were  provided,  at  least 
100  non-resident  pupils  would  become  enrolled,  and  within  a year  or 
two,  600. 

Interest  in  the  course  of  lectures  on  teaching  methods  being  given  by 
Prof.  Lloyd  Shaw  of  Mount  Allison  University,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Saint  John  Teachers’  Association,  has  been  steadily  increasing.  On 
January  8,  nearly  two  hundred  teachers  were  present  when  he  showed 
how  the  sand  table  might  be  used  to  make  geography  instruction  more 
graphic  and  how  with  bristol  board  and  coloured  chalk  and  symbols 
younger  children  may  be  taught  to  make  a weather  chart.  The  making 
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of  these  charts  encouraged  observation  and  originality  and  made  an 
introduction  to  map-drawing.  E.  J.  Alexander,  High  School  Principal 
and  President  of  the  Association,  was  in  the  chair.  Among  those  present 
were  Magistrate  Stephen  W.  Palmer  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees 
and  Dr.  S.  A.  Worrell,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 

On  account  of  the  increase  of  pupils  in  Saint  John,  it  was,  in  January, 
found  necessary  to  open  a new  Grade  I.  department  in  LaTour  School 
with  Miss  Kathleen  Smith  of  the  reserve  staff  as  teacher. 

The  Grand  Manan  Historical  Society  has  successfully  concluded  its 
essay  contest  which  aroused  great  interest  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
island.  The  essays  were  on  the  history,  description,  and  current  events 
of  Grand  Manan.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Edith  A.  MacLaughlin, 
Grand  Harbour;  the  second  prize  by  Judson  A.  Sanders,  North  Head. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  ninth  annual  short  course  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Agricultural  School,  conducted  at  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Station  in  Fredericton,  the  prize  for  the  highest  general  proficiency  was 
won  by  Walter  Hodgen  of  Petersville.  A total  of  twenty-six  students 
took  the  course. 

Manitoba 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a marked  rise  in  the  academic 
standing  of  the  teaching  profession  in  Winnipeg.  Fifteen  years  ago  only 
10%  of  the  teachers  in  the  Winnipeg  schools  were  university  graduates. 
To-day  24%  hold  university  degrees  and  29%  have  first-class  certificates. 
The  annual  report  of  the  school  board  of  the  city  shows  that  a total  of 
41,980  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  daily  attendance  is  over  92%.  The  total 
teaching  staff  is  as  follows:  152  in  the  senior  high  schools,  288  in  junior 
high  schools,  and  594  in  the  elementary  schools,  or  a total  of  1,034.  The 
budget  for  the  past  year  totalled  over  $3,500,000.  Very  little  was  spent 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  but  the  school  population  has  grown 
so  that  additional  accommodation  will  have  to  be  made  quite  soon.  At 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Winnipeg  school  board  the  Honourable 
R.  A.  Hoey,  Minister  of  Education,  gave  an  address  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  modern  youth  is  not  wasting  his  time  in  trivialities.  '‘From 
what  I have  been  able  to  see  of  the  young  people  of  this  Province”,  he 
said,  “they  are  worthy  of  the  best  educational  facilities  we  can  provide. 
They  will  create  a better  world  than  we  have  created  for  them.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not  responsible  for  our  serious  troubles  of  the  moment 
and  with  them  will  be  the  problem  of  solution”. 

The  Teachers’  Federation,  in  common  with  other  teachers’  organiza- 
tions in  other  parts  of  Canada,  is  approaching  the  Department  of 
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Education  in  the  matter  of  permanent  certificates.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  during  this  present  period  of  depression  a great  number  of  people 
who  had  been  in  other  walks  of  life,  but  who  held  certificates,  came  back 
into  the  schools.  In  doing  this  they  pushed  out  about  100  qualified 
regular  teachers  and  prevented  about  250  fully  qualified  normal  school 
graduates  from  getting  positions.  Apparently  teachers  are  not  alone  in 
facing  this  problem.  Some  of  the  Trustees’  Local  Associations  are  also 
taking  the  matter  up.  The  Trustees’  Association  at  Stonewall  is  intro- 
ducing a resolution  to  the  effect  that  “any  teacher  who  has  been  away 
from  the  profession  for  a period  of  five  years  or  over  should  automati- 
cally be  compelled  to  show  the  Department  of  Education  that  he  or  she 
is  able  to  fulfil  adequately  the  duties.”  In  all  probability  the  matter  will 
be  debated  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Trustees’  Association.  In 
the  meantime  the  question  is  before  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Province. 

The  system  of  advancing  pupils  from  Grade  VIII  to  Grade  IX  has 
been  changed  and  as  a result  the  usual  entrance  examination  has  been 
abolished.  Under  the  new  system  standard  tests  will  be  prepared  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  various  subjects  and  copies  of  these  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  teacher  in  June.  Examinations  will  start  on  June  20th.  Each 
teacher  will  mark  the  papers  of  his  or  her  own  pupils  and  will  forward 
them  to  the  inspector,  including  a statement,  in  duplicate,  of  the  standing 
of  the  various  pupils.  The  teacher  will  also  send  him  a statement,  in 
duplicate,  of  the  standing  of  the  various  pupils  in  the  school  on  a special 
form  to  be  provided  by  the  Department.  She  will  indicate  on  this  her 
own  opinion  of  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to  proceed  to  Grade  IX,  but  the 
final  decision  will  rest  not  with  the  teacher  but  with  the  inspector.  The 
inspector  will  issue  certificates  to  those  whom  he  decides  to  promote  and 
will  forward  to  the  Department  one  set  of  the  statements  received  from 
the  teacher.  There  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  inspector. 
This  change  will  mean  a saving  of  about  $5,000  to  the  Province  and  will 
affect  approximately  4,500  students. 

At  the  twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Winnipeg  Teachers’ 
Association,  held  November  27th,  the  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Herbert 
L.  Troyer,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Educational  Guidance 
Movement.  “In  summing  up  the  situation  as  regards  education”,  said 
Mr.  Troyer,  “it  is  clearly  seen  that  when  we  get  down  to  the  question  of 
real  education,  there  are  only  two  things  we  must  accomplish.  One  is  to 
teach  people  how  to  think  about  the  problems  they  will  meet  and  have  to 
face  in  life;  the  other  is  to  train  them  how  to  do  things  they  will  have 
to  do  in  life.  Vocational  guidance  is  attempting  to  relate  the  thing  to 
vocation  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and 
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secure  efficient  service  to  society”.  The  Canadian  Educational  Guidance 
Movement  is  attempting  to  do  work  along  these  lines.  Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty, 
K.C.,  is  the  Honorary  President.  Plans  for  the  formation  of  a Manitoba 
Council  were  left  in  the  hands  of  a Committee  of  the  Winnipeg  High 
School  Men  Teachers’  Club. 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Johnson,  for  several  years  Principal  of  the  Fort 
Rouge  Preparatory  School,  died  recently  in  her  48th  year.  During  the 
eleven  years  of  her  work  in  this  school  more  than  1,000  pupils  have 
passed  and  have  gone  on  to  higher  education.  Practically  every  College 
in  Eastern  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  has  enrolled  graduates  of  this 
school.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Rupertsland  College  to  take  over  the  Fort  Rouge  Preparatory  School, 
Roslyn  Road,  formerly  conducted  by  Mrs.  Johnson.  Miss  Gladys 
Millard,  at  present  Principal  of  Rupertsland  College,  will  act  as  head  of 
both  Institutions. 

The  registration  at  the  University  continues  to  increase  in  spite  of 
financial  depression  in  the  Province.  Most  of  the  senior  years  show 
indications  of  keeping  up  to  last  year’s  enrolment,  while  the  junior  years 
show  an  increase.  The  October  enrolment  was  2,269,  which  was  an 
increase  over  last  year’s  figures. 

October  and  November  are  the  season  for  Teachers’  Conventions  in 
Manitoba.  During  this  period  Conventions  were  held  in  Brandon,  Nee- 
pawa,  Spering,  Swan  River,  Gretna,  Eriksdale,  Dauphin,  Darlingford, 
Selkirk,  St.  James,  Ninette,  Alonsa,  Norwood,  Winkler,  and  Winnipeg. 
In  the  latter  city  three  important  gatherings  took  place.  The  total  attend- 
ance at  these  Conventions  was  over  3,000. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  Education  Week,  which  was 
celebrated  during  the  first  week  of  November.  This  was  a concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  teachers,  trustees,  and  the  Department  of  Education 
to  arouse  public  interest  in  education  generally.  The  methods  employed 
were  all  forms  of  publicity  which  might  inform  the  community  as  to  the 
objectives  and  the  activities  of  the  school.  The  goal  in  view  was  the  co- 
operation of  home,  school  and  state  in  the  vital  task  of  preparing  young 
people  for  their  life  work.  The  objectives  agreed  upon  by  the  sponsoring 
bodies  were : — 

The  Child. — 1.  Equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  children.  2.  The 
responsibility  of  the  child  to  the  privilege  and  opportunities  of  free 
education.  3.  The  debt  of  the  pupil  to  his  educational  apprenticeship. 

The  School. — 1.  Adequate  school  buildings  and  suitable  educational 
equipment  for  all  school  children.  2.  Full  evaluation  of  the  function  of 
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the  school  in  the  light  of  posterity.  3.  The  importance  of  well-trained 
teachers  and  properly  qualified  administrators  of  the  school  systems  to 
carry  onward  the  work  of  education. 

The  Home. — 1.  The  unity  of  service  in  the  trinity  of  the  home,  the 
school  and  the  state.  2.  Increased  appreciation  of  the  function  of  the 
parent  in  the  work  of  the  teacher.  3.  Extension  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  movement  in  the  Province. 

Public  Service. — A health-education  programme  in  every  school. 

The  Department  of  Education  circularized  the  schools,  sending  out 
suggested  programmes.  Many  addresses  were  given  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Education  as  well  as  by  prominent  teachers  and  trustees. 
The  Inspectors  urged  the  schools  in  their  Divisions  to  make  as  much  of 
the  occasion  as  possible.  Not  only  were  programmes  put  on  in  the  town 
schools  but  hundreds  of  rural  schools  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  invite 
parents  and  trustees.  The  Trustees’  Association  of  the  Province  cir- 
cularized all  of  the  School  Boards  urging  the  trustees  to  co-operate  with 
the  teachers.  The  Farm  Women’s  Association  of  the  Province  co- 
operated heartily.  The  Radio  programme  was  a feature  of  Education 
Week,  addresses  being  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Kerr,  Honourable  R. 

A.  Hoey,  Mr.  R.  W.  Craig,  K.C.,  Dr.  R.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Robert  Jarman, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thorson,  K.C.,  and  Archbishop  Matheson.  The  Teachers’ 
Federation,  of  course,  shouldered  a great  share  of  the  work,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  publicity  part.  The  churches,  service  clubs  and 
other  public  bodies  as  well  as  the  press  assisted.  For  over  two  months 
carefully  prepared  articles  were  sent  to  all  of  the  papers  of  the  Province 
with  an  invitation  to  make  use  of  the  material  as  far  as  possible.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  practically  all  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  Province  printed  very  generous  portions  of  this  material.  Very 
inspiring  messages  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hoey,  Minister  of  Education; 
Dr.  James  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of  Manitoba;  Mr.  A. 
T.  Hainsworth,  President  of  the  Manitoba  Trustees’  Association;  Mr. 

B.  J.  Hales,  President  of  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association;  and  Mr. 
George  Florence,  President  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers’  Federation.  They 
expressed  in  very  fine  terms  the  ideals  which  they  believed  to  be  funda- 
mental to  all  educational  activity.  Honourable  R.  A.  Hoey  was  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  It  was  felt  by  all  those  associated  with  the 
movement  that  great  benefit  came  from  this  combined  effort.  The  arrange- 
ments seemed  to  move  forward  with  great  spontaneity  and  the  reception 
on  the  part  of  the  public  was  most  gratifying.  Coming  at  a period  of 
great  financial  depression  it  was  very  encouraging  to  educationists  to  note 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  educational  effort  was  appraised. 
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Saskatchewan 

About  100  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
including  members  of  the  Regina  Normal  School,  Moose  Jaw  Normal 
School,  Government  Correspondence  School  and  inspectoral  staff,  were 
present  at  the  complimentary  supper  and  presentation  to  Mr.  Augustus 
H.  Ball,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  depart- 
mental service.  The  Hon.  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  Premier  and  Minister 
of  Education,  was  present  and  spoke  of  the  long  and  efficient  service  of 
Mr.  Ball  and  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  his  successor  as  deputy 
minister,  Dr.  John  S.  Huff.  On  behalf  of  all  branches  of  departmental 
service,  Dr.  Anderson  presented  Mr.  Ball  with  an  illuminated  address 
and  also  a beautiful  wardrobe  trunk  and  portable  typewriter.  Mr.  Ball 
replied  expressing  regret  at  his  severance  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. He  spoke  very  appreciatively  of  the  assistance  rendered  him  at  all 
times  by  every  member  of  the  service.  Dr.  Huff  spoke  briefly,  as  did 
Mr.  Blacklock,  registrar  of  the  Department  of  Education,  who  acted  as 
chairman.  A telegram  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  N.  Finlay,  B.A.,  president 
of  the  inspectors’  association,  and  a letter  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Asselstine, 

B. A.,  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Saskatoon,  expressing  regrets  at 
their  inability  to  be  present. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Blacklock,  registrar,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Teachers’  Superannuation  Commission  in  succession  to  Mr.  Ball.  Mr. 
Blacklock  joined  departmental  service  in  1907,  and  during  the  period  of 
Mr.  Ball’s  war  service,  acted  as  deputy  minister.  The  commission  now 
consists  of  the  following  members : Mr.  R.  F.  Blacklock,  chairman ; Mr. 

C.  A.  Oulton,  M.A.,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Saskatoon;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rogers,  B.A.,  Scott  Collegiate  Institute,  Regina;  Mr.  E.  S. 
Stephenson,  principal  of  Alexandra  School,  Moose  Jaw ; Mr.  A.  Black- 
wood, deputy  attorney  general,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Lake,  Regina,  secretary. 
To  date  twenty-four  teachers  have  been  superannuated. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  retirement,  owing  to  ill  health,  of  Mr. 
James  Little,  inspector  of  schools,  Wolseley.  Mr.  Little  is  a native  of 
Galt,  Ontario,  and  a graduate  of  Galt  Model  School  and  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  Toronto,  in  1896.  After  teaching  for  seven  years  in  Ontario 
Mr.  Little  came  West  in  1903.  For  many  years  he  was  principal  of  the 
public  and  high  schools  at  Carnduff,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  inspectoral  staff  in  1916  was  principal  of  the  public  and  high 
schools  at  Scott.  No  successor  to  Mr.  Little  will  be  appointed  for  the 
present. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees’  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Saskatoon,  February  16,  17  and  18.  The  financing 
of  schools  will  take  foremost  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  delegates. 
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Another  matter  of  importance  will  be  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  to  provide  for  representation  on  the  executive  from  the 
Franco-Canadien  and  Catholic  School  Trustees’  Association.  It  is  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  various  trustee  associations  may  be  able  to  unite 
into  one  provincial  association.  The  executive  reports  that  the  following 
speakers  have  been  invited : The  Honourable  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson, 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Education ; Dean  Howes  of  the  Alberta  Agricul- 
tural College ; Dr.  W.  W.  Swanson,  professor  of  economics,  Saskatchewan 
University;  Miss  Mary  Grant,  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  Kindersley, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Davies  Sherry,  director  of  music,  Normal  School, 
Saskatoon.  A feature  of  the  programme  will  be  the  Bryant  Oratorical 
Contest  during  which  the  six  regional  winners  will  contest.  Preliminary 
contests  are  now  being  held  throughout  the  province.  The  officers  of 
the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees’  Association  are:  Hon.  president,  the 
Hon.  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson;  hon.  vice-president,  Mr.  Joseph  Needham, 
Unity;  president,  Mr.  R.  H.  Heane,  barrister,  Elbow;  first  vice-president, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Goulden,  Ebenezer;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ashley 
Walker,  M.A.,  Regina;  urban  representatives — Mr.  W.  B.  Doyle,  Saska- 
toon; Mr.  J.  W.  Sifton,  B.A.,  Moose  Jaw;  Mr.  C.  H.  Biss,  Outlook; 
village  representatives — Mr.  R.  McSweeney,  Cupar;  Mr.  H.  L.  Fowler, 
Wilcox;  rural  representatives — Mrs.  E.  P.  St.  John,  Kisbey;  Mr.  Thomas 
Watson,  Prince  Albert;  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Little,  B.A.,  K.C., 
Regina. 

A proposal  for  group  insurance  among  secondary  school  students  of 
the  city  was  introduced  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  collegiate  institute 
board,  Regina,  the  idea  being  to  protect  the  board  and  parents  in  case  of 
accidents  among  pupils.  Principal  W.  G.  Scrimgeour,  M.A.,  of  Central 
C.I.,  was  asked  to  make  an  investigation  and  report  thereon  to  the  board. 

Despite  the  hard  times  which  many  districts  are  experiencing,  the 
schools  fortunately  did  not  forego  their  usual  Christmas  entertainments. 
The  following  is  typical  of  the  reports  received  from  rural  districts : — 
The  school  was  packed  to  capacity  to  enjoy  the  fine  programme  put  on 
by  the  local  school  children.  The  programme  opened  with  a school 
chorus.  Then  followed  “We’ll  Keep  the  Christmas  Spirit”,  The  Deacon’s 
Dilemna,  The  Minstrel  Street,  Polly  Put  the  Kettle  On,  Mother  Goose’s 
Goslings,  etc.  Santa  Claus  then  appeared  and  distributed  a fine  lot  of 
gifts  to  all  present.  The  evening  was  brought  to  a close  by  singing  the 
National  Anthem. 

Over  two  hundred  children  of  St.  Joseph’s  Separate  School,  Regina, 
took  part  in  the  recent  school  concert  at  which  His  Grace  Archbishop 
McGuigan  was  an  honoured  guest.  The  hall  was  filled  to  capacity  by 
pupils  and  their  parents.  All  the  presentations,  including  the  operettas 
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The  Crosspatch  Fairies  and  Hansel  and  Gretel,  were  characterized  by 
harmonious  singing,  drills,  dances  and  dainty  costumes.  During  the 
same  week  the  pupils  of  Holy  Rosary  School  very  delightfully  and  skil- 
fully presented  to  a large  audience  in  the  cathedral  auditorium  the 
operetta  Holy  Night.  His  Grace  Archbishop  McGuigan  was  able  to 
attend  this  performance  too. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Weir  in  his  recent  visit  to  Regina  forecasted  a new 
type  of  short  course  farm  school  in  practical  stock  raising  to  be  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  the  Dominion  Experimental  farms.  Such  a 
course  would  give  an  opportunity  to  a farm  boy  to  go  to  one  of  the 
federal  government  farms  during  the  winter  months,  where  he  would  get 
good  practical  training  in  stock  breeding  and  learn  the  value  of  good 
foundation  stock. 

One  of  the  educational  matters  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  approaching 
session  of  the  legislature,  which  opens  on  February  4,  will  be  school 
grants.  Some  time  ago  the  Minister,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Anderson,  intimated 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  grants  in  order  to  help  balance  the  budget. 
Grants  in  Saskatchewan  are  on  a very  simple  basis.  Elementary  schools 
with  one  to  five  departments  receive  a flat  rate  of  $1.50  per  diem  for 
each  department  for  a maximum  of  200  teaching  days,  provided  the 
required  average  attendance  is  maintained.  In  case  of  schools  with  a 
greater  number  of  departments  there  is  a graded  reduction  per  room  per 
diem.  In  one-roomed  schools  the  required  daily  average  is  six,  in  graded 
schools  twenty.  A high  school  department  receives  $4.50  per  diem  pro- 
vided a daily  average  of  at  least  fifteen  is  maintained  above  grade  VII. 
A proportionate  grant  is  paid  where  the  average  attendance  falls  between 
fifteen  and  ten.  High  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  also  receive  $4.50 
per  diem  per  room.  In  short,  the  provincial  government  pays  $300.00 
annual  grant  to  one-roomed  schools  and  corresponding  amounts  to  graded 
schools,  and  in  the  case  of  high  schools  $900.00  per  room.  Provision  is 
made  for  additional  grant  in  the  case  of  the  first  year  of  operation  of  a 
school,  also  for  grants  towards  teacher’s  residence,  conveyance  of  pupils 
in  consolidated  areas,  scientific  equipment,  equipment  for  noon  lunch, 
night  classes  and  community  schools.  The  Minister  may  in  cases  of 
weak  districts  authorize  payment  of  special  grants.  This  authority  is 
used  frequently  to  enable  schools  in  pioneer  settlements  to  operate.  Apart 
from  the  government  grants,  a school  district’s  only  other  source  of 
revenue  is  local  taxation,  although  high  schools  and  high  school  depart- 
ments may  charge  fees  for  pupils  above  grade  VIII,  while  a rural 
municipality  is  empowered  to  pay  a grant  to  a school  and  thus  relieve 
the  resident  pupils  of  fees.  Not  all  schools  charge  fees. 
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In  the  special  year  end  number  of  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  par- 
ticulars of  the  development  of  education  since  the  origin  of  the  city  was 
given.  Saskatoon  boasts  of  being  a city  of  learning  and  has  made  very 
marked  development  in  every  field  of  education,  particularly  during  the 
last  ten  years.  There  are  now  three  collegiate  institutes  and  a technical 
collegiate  institute,  fifteen  public  schools  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  in 
addition  to  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and  its  affiliated  colleges 
situated  on  the  college  campus.  In  1908  there  were  three  high  school 
teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  eighty-one  pupils,  while  in  1931,  seventy 
teachers  are  reported  with  an  enrolment  of  2,177  pupils.  Records  in 
connection  with  the  public  school  date  back  to  1902  when  there  were  two 
teachers  with  an  enrolment  of  112  pupils.  In  1931  there  were  182 
teachers  with  an  enrolment  of  7,127  pupils.  In  the  case  of  the  technical 
collegiate  institute  which  was  erected  last  year,  reports  indicate  an  enrol- 
ment of  850  day  pupils  and  1,000  night  pupils,  with  a staff  of  thirty-one 
full  time  teachers  and  several  extra  specialists  for  night  classes.  The 
University  began  classes  in  1909,  the  first  students  graduating  in  1912. 
The  work  now  embraces  faculties  of  arts,  science,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, pharmacy,  education,  law,  medicine,  household  science,  physical 
education  and  music.  The  staff  includes  eighty  professors  in  addition 
to  assistant  professors,  lecturers,  demonstrators,  etc.  The  site  of  the 
Univerity  embraces  1,582  acres. 

The  new  Technical  High  School,  Moose  Jaw,  was  formally  opened 
to  the  public  by  Premier  Anderson  in  a ceremony  attended  by  some 
three  thousand  citizens.  Other  speakers  included  Dr.  G.  H.  Ling,  Dean 
of  Arts  and  Science,  representing  the  provincial  university ; Mr.  W.  A. 
Beynon,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Moose  Jaw;  Mr.  J.  W.  Sifton,  B.A.,  principal  of 
the  new  school  and  superintendent  of  schools ; Mr.  C.  W.  Crichton,  chair- 
man of  the  vocational  committee,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
collegiate  institute  board.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  the  citizens  to 
visit  the  classrooms  and  laboratories.  Dr.  Anderson  in  his  address 
stressed  the  need  of  including  agriculture  among  the  subjects  of  study  in 
the  technical  schools.  The  school  is  a magnificent  brick  structure  erected 
at  a cost  of  over  $400,000.  The  staff  for  the  vocational  and  technical 
subjects  includes:  Mr.  J.  W.  Sifton,  B.A.,  principal;  Mr.  A.  Pembleton, 
motor  engineering ; Mr.  W.  Moffat,  metal  work ; Mr.  W.  W.  Snider, 
house  carpentry,  joinery  and  drafting;  Mr.  E.  S.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Percy 
Baker  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Ashton,  electricity;  Mr.  E.  B.  Pragnell,  fine  and 
applied  art;  and  Miss  Doris  St.  Ruth,  B.Sc.,  home  economics. 
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Three  Announcements 

Number  Highway — 3.  By  M.  E.  Lazerte  and  G.  S.  Lord.  This  book, 
which  covers  the  full  year’s  work  in  Grade  III  or  Junior  II,  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  six  books  for  the  Elementary  School  embodying  the  results  of  years 
of  experimentation  and  testing.  112  pages,  strongly  bound  in  special  limp 
cloth,  35  cents  postpaid. 

Philips’  Dominion  Atlas  of  Gomparativa  Gaography,  specially  prepared 
for  use  in  Canadian  Schools  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Geography  Section 
of  Canadian  National  Development  Bureau  (Dept,  of  Interior).  This  new 
Atlas  is  listed  in  Circular  14  of  the  Ontario  Dept,  of  Education  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Dept,  of  Education  in  Alberta.  It  sells  at  the  very  reason- 
able price  of  50  cents  postpaid. 

A New  Bet  of  Bamplss,  contain’ng  representative  pieces  from  16  publica- 
tions entirely  different  from  the  earlier  15-cent  sample  set.  This  new  set 
sells  at  less  than  half  the  regular  price  of  the  contents,  35  cents  postpaid. 

CLARKE,  IRWIN  & COMPANY  LIMITED 

86  Richmond  St.  W.  Publishers  Toronto  2,  Canada 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


Add  to  your  leisure  hours 

Why  labor  with  tedious  hand-writing  when 
Underwood*s  new  personal  typing  machine 
will  help  you  write  with  greater  speed  — - to 
write  with  less  effort — to  write  longer  and 
feel  fresher  — to  write  better ; saving  you 
many  precious  hours.  Then  too,  this  personal 
typewriter  is  so  light  — compact — - quiet  — 
and  easy  to  operate ; tuned  right  up  to  the 
moment  in  color  and  design.  $5.00  down 
and  a little  each  month  will  buy  one.  Use 
the  handy  coupon  now. 

The  NEW  PORTABLE 

UNDERWOOD 

United  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd., 

135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  illus- 
trated booklet  describing  the  New  Portable 
Underwood  Typewriter. 

Name 

Address S. 
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Alberta 

Interest  in  manual  arts  and  other  practical  subjects  has  recently  been 
revived  in  marked  degree.  Because  this  work  had  been  in  abeyance  for 
some  years  qualified  teachers  of  these  subjects  had  turned  to  other  phases 
of  teaching.  As  a consequence  school  boards  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  last  September  in  securing  properly  qualified  teachers  to  man 
their  classes.  To  meet  this  situation  Dr.  Carpenter  and  the  staff  of  the 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  organized  a qualifying  course 
in  manual  arts  for  regularly  certificated  teachers.  The  training  con- 
sists of  a review  of  the  manual  arts  courses  outlined  for  Grades  VII  and 
VIII,  including  woodwork,  drafting  and  boardwork,  household  mechanics, 
concrete  work,  electrical  work  and  simple  metal  work.  In  addition 
instruction  is  given  in  the  history  of  manual  training,  shop  management, 
types  of  lesson,  methods  of  teaching  shop  subjects,  and  preparation  of 
lesson  plans.  Opportunity  is  also  given  for  practice  teaching  in  shop 
subjects. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  that  section  of  the  School  Act 
dealing  with  termination  of  the  teacher’s  contract  was  amended  in  such 
a way  that  notice  of  termination  may  now  be  given  by  the  school  board 
in  the  month  of  June  only  and  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July  only.  Provision  is  also  made  that  contracts  may  be 
terminated  at  other  times  provided  the  approval  of  an  inspector  of  schools 
has  first  been  obtained.  This  replaces  the  old  section  in  which  the  board 
of  trustees  was  required  to  hold  a meeting  after  due  notice  at  which  the 
teacher  might  be  present  to  present  his  side  of  the  case.  Under  the  old 
section  trustees  frequently  overlooked  the  requirement  of  the  meeting 
with  the  result  that  the  dismissal  was  illegal  and  considerable  litigation 
resulted.  The  new  procedure  was  adopted  in  the  hope  that  this  litigation 
might  be  avoided  and  at  the  same  time  secure  additional  security  of 
tenure  for  the  teacher. 

In  the  late  summer  the  trustees  of  Acme  School  District,  believing 
that  the  amendment  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  contracts  made  previous 
to  this  year,  terminated  their  agreement  with  their  principal,  J.  Steele- 
Smith,  M.A.  The  Teachers’  Alliance  instituted  proceedings  against  the 
district  for  wrongful  dismissal  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  purpose  being 
to  determine  the  applicability  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Justice  Ewing  in 
a judgment  just  handed  down  holds  that  the  amendment  is  applicable 
to  all  agreements  between  teachers  and  boards,  no  matter  when  executed. 
He  therefore  finds  in  favour  of  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  thus  established  that 
the  board’s  powers  of  termination  of  agreement  are  definitely  limited  to 
the  month  of  June  with  the  exception  noted  above.  1 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY 
REPRODUCTIONS 

A series  of  colour  reproductions  of  pictures,  chiefly  by  Canadian 
Artists,  designed  primarily  to  furnish  a basis  for  the  teaching  of  art 
appreciation  in  Canadian  public  and  High  Schools.  These  are  available 
in  two  sizes,  the  larger  one  well  mounted  for  the  use  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  small  prints  unmounted  and  suitable  for  pasting  in  note  books 
for  the  student.  A teaching  outline  supplied  to  the  teacher  without 
additional  cost.  Price  25c.  per  print,  or  5 prints  $1.00;  small  prints  in 
packets  of  ten  20c  per  set. 


COLOMBA 

by  H.  E.  Ford  and  R.  K.  Hicks. 

This  edition  is  designed  for  prac- 
tice in  the  Direct  Reading  Method 
and  follows  out  the  course  of 
study  in  “A  New  French  Reader” 
by  the  same  authors.  The  edition 
has  been  reduced  to  a vocabulary 
of  1,000  words,  a short  article  on 
Corsica,  and  a few  notes  to  help 
in  some  difficult  Corsican  phrases 
and  names.  Just  new  and  certain 
of  popularity. 


PRODUCING  PLAYS 

by  C.  B.  Purdom. 

An  illustrated  handbook  for  pro- 
ducers and  players.  The  author 
has  attempted  to  give  some  guid- 
ance based  on  his  own  experience 
which  will  help  amateurs  to  get 
their  practice  in  the  right  way. 
This  book  covers  the  whole 
sphere  of  amateur  dramatics,  even 
including  lighting,  finances,  and 
should  prove  to  be  a great  boon 
to  the  producer  as  well  as  the 
player.  Price  $2.50,  postage  paid. 


EVERYMAN’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

8 volumes  now  ready.  The  remaining  four  will  be  issued  two  at  a 
time  every  alternate  month.  A remarkable  bargain  and  no  school 
library  can  afford  to  be  without  a set.  Published  in  conjunction  with 
the  edition  is  a WORLD  ATLAS.  Like  the  Encyclopaedia  itself,  it 
is  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  clearly  and  cleanly  printed;  its  maps 
and  index  provide  Everyman  with  a geographical  reference  work 
adequate  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Price  of  Atlas  $2.50.  Price  of 
Encyclopaedia  $1.75  per  volume  or  $20.00  per  set,  postage  paid. 


J.  M.  DENT  & SONS,  LTD. 

224  Bloor  Street  West  Toronto  5,  Ont. 
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One  of  the  most  advanced  innovations  in  education  by  radio  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  University  of  Alberta  during  the  present  session.  Pro- 
fessor Allard  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  will  give  a series 
of  lectures  in  elementary  practical  French  phonetics.  Professor  Allard 
believes  that  the  study  of  phonetics  should  be  the  basis  of  all  modern 
language  teaching  in  this  country  as  it  has  been  in  England  and  Germany 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  course  is  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  displace  the  teacher  but  rather  to  give  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  a very  great  many  commonly  used  words,  a 
service  which  teachers  are  frequently  unable  to  give  because  of  lack  of 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  these  lectures  will  appeal  not  only  to  students 
whose  school  work  will  thus  be  supplemented  but  to  teachers  who  may 
thus  check  their  own  pronunciation  and  to  a considerable  number  of 
adults  who  already  have  considerable  facility  in  reading  the  language 
but  had  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  French  sounds.  The  broadcasts  are  given  over  CKUA  on  Monday 
and  Friday  evenings  each  week  and  will  comprise  twenty-five  lectures  in 
all. 

The  Alberta  Teachers’  Alliance  has  recently  inaugurated  two  policies 
of  a very  progressive  character.  It  is  proposed  to  have  groups  of  teachers 
everywhere  throughout  the  province  organized  for  purposes  of  study. 
Lists  of  suitable  books  from  which  selections  may  be  made  are  now  being 
compiled.  It  is  expected  that  these  groups  will  number  from  ten  to 
twenty,  so  located  that  frequent  meetings  will  be  possible.  This  is 
regarded  as  a type  of  leadership  which  will  have  far-reaching  results 
since  directed  study  after  normal  graduation  is  very  difficult  to  secure. 

The  Alliance  has  also  inaugurated  a series  of  weekly  radio  broadcasts 
over  CKUA  and  CKLC.  The  programme  has  been  arranged  with  the 
idea  of  interesting  high  school  pupils,  teachers  and  to  some  degree  the 
general  public.  The  programme  will  be  sponsored  by  the  teachers  of 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  in  alternate  months.  The  January  broadcast 
opened  with  an  address  by  W.  E.  Edmonds  of  Strathcona  High  School 
on  “A  Hundred  Years  Ago  in  the  West”,  followed  by  “Our  Debt  to 
Edison’”  by  Captain  H.  J.  Towerton  of  Victoria  High  School.  H.  R. 
Leaver  of  Eastwood  High  School  is  announced  for  an  address  entitled 
“Literature  and  Life”.  It  is  planned  to  include  later  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  readings,  talks  on  science,  political  economy,  history 
and  composition. 

The  report  of  the  Buildings  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education 
shows  how  completely  the  depression  has  demoralized  the  business  of 
building  schools.  Whereas  the  building  supervised  by  this  Branch  in 
1930  amounted  to  $620,077.00,  in  1931  this  was  reduced  to  $43,113.54. 
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EASTER  TRIPS 

(Personally  Conducted) 

Thursday,  March  24-th 

Tour  No.  1,  NEW  YORK— ATLANTIC  CITY 
PHI  LADE  LPH I A — WASH  INGTON 
Tour  No.  2.  NEW  YORK— PHILADELPHIA 

The  Cost,  including  return  rail  and  Pullman  tickets,  excellent  hotel 
accommodations  for  eight  nights  on  Tour  No.  1,  and  three  nights  on 
Tour  No.  2,  sightseeing  trips,  and  transfers  from  stations  to  hotels — 
where  two  persons  occupy  a double  room  in  hotels  and  one  lower,  is 
as  follows:  Tour  No.  1.  Tour  No.  2, 

From  Toronto,  Canadian  Funds,  $82.00  $45.00 

,,  Hamilton,  ,,  ,,  80.00  43.00 

For  Circulars  giving  complete  particulars  apply  to  H.  E.  Heal, 
Canadian  Passenger  Agent,  307  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto,  ’plxme 
ELgin  7220. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


Unusual  Help  for  the  Teacher 

THE  CANADIAN  BOOK  OF  GAMES 

By  William  Gordon  Brandreth 

Written  specially  for  Canadians  to  suit  Canadian  conditions,  this, 
the  first  book  of  its  type  produced  in  Canada,  is  naturally  particularly 
suited  for  use  in  Canadian  schools  and  by  teachers  of  physical  training. 
A striking  and  unusual  feature  are  scores  of  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs taken  in  actual  games  and  reproductions  of  motion  picture  films 
showing  other  games  progressively.  $2.50. 

TREASURE  SEEKING  IN  THE  STORE  ROOMS  OF  THE 
PAST 

By  Agnes  Joynes 

Twenty  chapters  profusely  illustrated  recording  the  romance  of  every- 
day things  such  as  the  origin  of  the  axe,  the  knife,  penny,  to  the 
evolution  of  clothes,  clocks,  cooking  utensils  and  musical  instruments. 
A fascinating  supplementary  chapter  in  the  story  of  mankind.  $2.00. 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

Canada’s  Pioneer  Publishers  TORONTO  2,  ONT. 
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In  the  far  north  a demand  arose  for  a cheap  building  which  could  be 
erected  largely  through  the  labour  of  the  settlers  themselves.  As  a 
consequence  the  Branch  prepared  plans  for  a log  building  and  the  Depart- 
ment made  a special  grant  of  $200.00  per  district.  In  this  way  not  less 
than  thirty-six  schools  were  erected  without  the  districts  having  to  borrow 
any  money  at  all.  Eight  others  were  built  partly  by  voluntary  effort 
and  twelve  in  the  usual  way.  Eleven  schools  were  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
building  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  years, — 


1929 

1930 

1931 

One-room, 

40  pupil,  non-basement, 

frame 

design  

$2,326.00 

$2,163.00 

$1,590.00 

One-room, 

40  pupil,  full  basement, 

frame 

design  

3,350.00 

3,140.00 

2,918.00 

Two-room, 

full  basement,  frame 

design 

4,889.00 

4,169.00 

3,647.00 

Plans  are  now  complete  for  the  Joint  Summer  Session  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
Alberta.  The  session  to  be  held  during  the  coming  summer  will  be  the 
twentieth.  Last  summer’s  attendance  reached  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  largest  number  enrolled  thus  far.  It  is  expected  that  the  1932  attend- 
ance will  exceed  one  thousand.  Many  courses  are  being  offered  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  An  advanced  course  in  Physical  Training  for  High 
School  teachers  has  been  added.  This  will  include  personal  hygiene, 
organized  play  and  light  gymnastics,  a review  of  the  P.T.  tables  in  the 
authorized  course,  coaching,  organizing  and  umpiring  high  school  games, 
apparatus  work  and  swimming.  Special  emphasis  has  been  given  .for 
years  on  courses  for  primary  teachers  and  courses  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  of  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  In  some  way  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades  have  been  overlooked.  This  is  to  be 
true  no  longer.  Courses  in  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  reading  and 
literature,  art,  music,  elementary  science  and  composition,  all  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pupil  in  Grades  V and  VI,  have  been  provided.  Special 
training  in  voice  production  will  be  given  those  whose  native  tongue  is 
other  than  English  and  demonstrations  given  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  teaching  beginning  English  to  children  of  non-English 
parentage.  A course  in  French  conversation  has  been  organized  with 
Professor  de  Savoye  of  the  University  of  Alberta  in  charge.  The  purpose 
of  course  is  to  give  the  high  school  teachers  of  French  greater  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  language.  Professor  de  Savoye  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence in  French  conversation  both  with  adolescents  and  adults  and  is 
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considered  admirably  fitted  for  such  work.  The  usual  courses  in  art, 
elementary  science,  music,  physical  training,  dramatics  and  in  many  of 
the  subjects  of  the  secondary  school  have  been  included.  The  official 
announcement  of  courses  is  now  available  and  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  being  tried  in  certain  of  the  French 
classes  in  the  province.  For  years  the  text  in  use  in  beginners’  classes 
in  French  has  been  Fraser  & Squair  “Elementary  French  Grammar”. 
While  the  excellence  of  this  text  is  generally  recognized,  a feeling  has 
been  developing  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  grammar,  that  the 
text  goes  into  too  much  detail  and  the  introduction  of  connected  reading 
is  too  long  deferred.  Two  new  books  were  submitted  for  consideration, 
“Essentials  of  French  Grammar”  by  Sonet  and  a revision  of  the  Fraser 
& Squair  book  by  Dondo.  The  Department’s  advisory  committee  in 
French  suggested  that  a year  be  spent  in  testing  the  two  books  under 
actual  classroom  conditions  and  with  class  groups  as  nearly  parallel  as 
possible.  The  Minister  accepted  the  suggestion  and  the  books  are  now  in 
use  in  classes  presided  over  by  Miss  Isabel  Landels  of  Lethbridge,  Miss 
A.  Clark  and  E.  J.  Thorlakson  of  Calgary,  Miss  K.  Teskey,  Miss  M.  B. 
Munro  and  Mr.  FI.  C.  Clark  of  Edmonton.  The  committee  will  hear  the 
results  of  the  experiment  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Alberta 
Educational  Association. 


British  Columbia 

On  New  Year’s  Day  Mr.  William  C.  Coathone,  for  nearly  forty  years 
principal  of  Central  School,  New  Westminster,  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight.  He  was  born  in  Durham  County,  Ontario,  and  educated 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Clarke  Township,  at  Bowmanville  High 
School,  Port  Hope  Model  School,  and  Toronto  Normal  School.  After 
three  and  a half  years’  teaching  experience  in  Ontario  he  came  to  New 
Westminster  in  1886,  a year  before  the  first  C.P.R.  train  reached  tide 
water  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A year  as  first  assistant  demonstrated  his 
fitness  for  the  principalship  he  held  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  he 
retired  to  enjoy  a well  earned  rest. 

With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  S.  Northrop,  supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  schools  of  Vancouver,  the  teaching  service  of  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  loses  a man  who  has  made  educational  history  in  his 
adopted  home.  Mr.  Northrop  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  one  of 
the  great  industrial  centres  of  England.  In  1901  he  came  to  Vancouver 
to  take  the  leading  part  in  developing  training  through  the  hand  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  province.  In  Vancouver  alone  the  staff  of  the 
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manual  training  department  numbers  forty-six.  Every  boy  graduated 
from  the  elementary  schools  has  had  two  or  three  years  of  this  invaluable 
training,  and  throughout  the  high  school  course  as  far  as  university 
matriculation  and  normal  school  entrance  standing,  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial arts  is  one  of  the  recognized  and  popular  subjects  of  study.  The 
system  is  rounded  out  by  a thoroughly  equipped  technical  school,  with  a 
well  balanced  staff  of  thirty-nine  teachers.  Mr.  Northrop  is  still  robust 
in  physique  and  young  in  spirit,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
for  long  years  to  come  he  may  be  spared  as  a highly  esteemed  consulting 
educationist  and  citizen. 

Mr.  Northrop’ s place  in  the  Vancouver  system  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Hamilton,  an  educational  leader  well  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  worthy  tradition  established  by  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Hamilton  received  his  initial  training  in  the  technical  and  scientfic  insti- 
tutions of  Glasgow,  and  in  1915  he  was  chosen  from  a numerous  list  of 
applicants  to  lay  foundations  and  supervise  the  manual  work  of  the 
schools  of  South  Vancouver.  Since  the  amalgamation  of  the  munici- 
palities he  has  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Northrop.  His  services  have 
also  been  made  use  of  for  many  years  by  the  education  department  of 
the  province,  and  in  Saturday  classes  and  summer  sessions  he  has  had 
a large  part  in  the  training  of  the  present  staff  of  manual  training 
teachers  throughout  British  Columbia.  In  his  hands  the  progress  of  this 
important  department  is  assured. 

A bronze  tablet  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Vancouver  Technical  School  to 
commemorate  the  work  of  the  first  principal,  the  late  J.  George  Lister. 

Dr.  J.  G.  McCammon,  medical  officer  of  the  Burnaby  Schools,  has 
been  awarded  a scholarship  of  $2,000  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  New 
York,  to  enable  him  to  take  a special  course  in  public  health  subjects. 
He  will  spend  a year  at  the  School  of  Hygiene,  Toronto  University, 
under  Dr.  J.  P.  Fitzgerald,  in  preparation  for  a diploma  in  public  health. 
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Margaret  Currie,  an  eleven-year-old  girl  of  West  Vancouver,  was 
recently  honoured  by  the  public  presentation  of  the  parchment  certificate 
of  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  for  the  heroic  rescue  of  a drowning 
boy  at  Dundarave.  She  dived  for  the  lad,  brought  him  to  shore,  and 
applied  artificial  restoration.  She  is  the  holder  of  an  elementary  certifi- 
cate from  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society,  and  her  success  on  this  occasion 
was  due  to  the  intelligent  carrying  out  of  the  methods  practised  in  the 
course. 

This  session  there  are  102  students  taking  the  course  in  Education 
at  the  provincial  university,  preparatory  to  the  examination  for  an 
Academic  teaching  certificate.  As  there  are  in  the  province  hundreds  of 
unemployed  teachers,  next  session’s  class  will  be  limited  to  60. 

Of  a total  enrolment  of  38,824  in  Vancouver  schools  during  the  year 
1930-31,  8.56%  withdrew  before  completing  the  work  of  grade  eleven. 
These  are  some  of  the  causes  reported : Economic  necessity,  253 ; desire 
to  earn  money,  113;  ill  health  and  death,  89;  dissatisfaction  with  school, 
25;  lack  of  interest,  100;  poor  home  influence,  24;  inferior  capacity,  .91. 
There  were  108  who  left  the  city  to  study  at  other  schools ; 283  removed 
from  the  city;  752  left  school  for  reasons  unassigned. 

The  Vancouver  Parks  Board,  in  an  endeavour  to  keep  boys  and  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  off  the  streets  in  the  evening,  is  planning  indoor 
recreation  for  them.  The  School  Board  is  co-operating  with  the  Parks 
Board  by  permitting  the  use  of  school  gymnasiums  and  recreation  halls 
on  those  evenings  when  they  are  not  in  use  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  members  of  both  boards  hope  that  in  time  there  will  be  accommo- 
dation sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  evening  recreation  for  all  who 
desire  it,  irrespective  of  age.  For  recreation  in  the  finer  weather  there 
are  many  small  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  when  the  grounds  of  the 
seventy  city  schools  are  also  used  to  capacity,  it  is  easily  seen  that  much 
can  be  done  by  this  means  for  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  community. 
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Steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a metropolitan  health  board  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Greater  Vancouver.  During  the  past  twenty-four 
years  the  School  Board  of  Vancouver  City  has  succeeded  in  building  up 
a highly  efficient  health  department,  officered  by  two  medical  men,  six 
dentists  and  nineteen  nurses,  and  naturally  wishes  to  make  no  change 
in  its  policy  without  the  most  careful  consideration.  It  will  therefore 
follow  with  sympathy  the  organization  of  the  new  board,  assisting  in 
every  way  it  can  to  make  the  scheme  an  assured  success.  When  success 
is  assured,  it  may  hand  over  its  own  health  department  to  the  new 
organization.  One  advantage  would  be  that  there  would  be  no  break  in 
the  medical  oversight  of  the  growing  child.  At  present  the  school  doctors 
and  nurses  have  no  authority  to  look  after  the  health  of  children  of  pre- 
school age,  a matter  of  tremendous  importance. 

The  teachers  of  Vancouver  City  have  promised  to  hand  over  to  the 
School  Board  $60,000  of  their  unemployment  relief  contributions  to 
enable  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  Magee  High  School.  At  present  a 
school  built  to  accommodate  600  pupils  is  asked  to  provide  for  900.  The 
gift  of  the  teachers  has  been  accepted  with  thanks. 
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New  Catalogue 

of  Art  Supplies 

Reeves’  new  100-page  catalogue  of  Art  Supplies,  also  contains 
a section  on  HOMECRAFTS  with  instructions  on  Lino  Block 
Printing,  Leatherwork,  Silk  Painting,  Stencilling,  Batik, 
Pastel  Drawing,  etc. 


Write  for  this  New  Catalogue  giving  school  address. 


Also  a Free  Sample  of  Reeves’  Colour  Chart  for  the  Six  Colour 
System,  with  instructions  and  suitable  for  colouring  with 
Reeves’  New  Series  “Spectrum”  Water  Colours. 


c&miieil 


45  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto  2 


EASTER  HOLIDAYS 

BERMUDA 

The  Mid-Ocean  Paradise 

Personally  Conducted  Tour 

MARCH  24— APRIL  4 

Complete  Sightseeing. 

First  Class  Service. 

“DUCHESS  OF  YORK” 

Motor  Tour  of  New  York  City. 

Elbow  Beach  Hotel. 

Only  hotel  in  Bermuda  at  its  own 
Beach. 

Canadian  Money  at  Par. 
Hotel  uses  Canadian  Supplies. 

All-Expense  Cost  $150  up. 
Reservations  and  Information, 

The  Colling  Overseas  Tours 

268  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto. 
LO.  6569. 


BINDER 

FOR 

®f)  t £>ctiool 


Easily  Filled.  50c.  Postpaid. 

THE  SCHOOL 
371  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

PUBLISHED  IN  OCTOBER  THE  FIRST  NUMBER 
OF  A NEW  PERIODICAL 

The 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
QUARTERLY 

The  periodical  is  designed  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  publication  in 
Canada  of  articles  dealing  with  literary  or  scientific  subjects  and  to 
encourage  writing  in  these  fields  of  intellectual  activity. 

The  articles  will  not  be  technical  in  character,  but  it  is  intended  that  they 
shall  have  distinctive  value  and  maintain  a standard  which  will  appeal 
to  educated  readers. 

The  Editorial  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  G.  S.  Brett,  assisted 
by  an  advisory  committee. 

Annual  Subscription  $2.00 

Subscriptions  and  all  business  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher fr. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

TORONTO  5,  CANADA 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARDS  and  BOARDS  of  EDUCATION 

are  authorized  by  law  to  establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL,  COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL,  MINING 

AND 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools  and  classes  are  under  the 
direction  of  An  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the 
School. 

In  addition 

Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses 
of  Study  in  Public,  Separate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 
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Overseas  Education  League  - 

PROGRAMME 
1932 

1.  Summer  School  of  Observation  for 
School  Inspectors. 

Ireland,  Scotland,  England  and  Den- 
mark. 

2.  Seventeenth  Annual  Visit  of  Teachers. 

No.  1.  Scotland,  England  and  France. 

No.  2.  Scotland,  England,  the  Nor- 
wegian Fjords  and  Northern 
Capitals. 

No.  3.  Scotland,  England,  Mediterranean  Cruise  and 
France. 

No.  4.  Scotland,  England,  Nice  (for  Sixth  World 
Conference  of  the  New  Education  Fellowship 
at  Nice)  and  Paris. 

3.  Special  Tour  for  Teachers  and  Students,  including 
the  Sokol  Festival. 

Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Innsbruck,  Geneva, 

Paris  and  London. 

4.  Ninth  Annual  Visit  of  Undergraduates. 

Scotland,  England  and  France. 

5.  Fourth  Annual  Summer  School  in  English. 

Scotland,  English  Lake  District,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 

London,  Malvern  and  Oxford.  (Optional  week  in 
Paris.) 

6.  Special  Music  Group,  with  the  Hart  House  String 
Quartet  and  Mr.  Campbell  McInnis. 

Scotland,  England  and  France. 

7.  Second  Annual  Summer  School  of  Drama. 

Malvern,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  London. 

8.  Seventh  Annual  Summer  School  in  French. 

London,  Carteret  (on  the  north  coast  of  France),  and 
Paris. 

9.  Third  Annual  Summer  School  in  Spanish. 

Santander,  Spain.  (With  time  free  for  individual 
arrangements.) 

10.  First  Annual  Summer  School  in  Art. 

England,  France  and  Italy. 

11.  First  Annual  Summer  School  in  German. 

Dresden. 

12.  First  Annual  Summer  School  in  Physical  Education. 

Berlin,  Prague  (for  Sokol  Festival),  Neils  Bukh 
School,  Ollerup,  Denmark  and  London. 

The  complete  Programme  for  1932,  containing 
detailed  accounts  of  the  various  items,  is  avail- 
able at  the  Offices  of  the  Overseas  Education 
League,  224  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  or  411 
Power  Building,  Winnipeg. 


The  LITTLE 
Oxford  Dictionary 

Compiled  by 

GEORGE  OSTLER 

50  cents 

A marvel  of  compactness,  with  a range  and  accuracy 
truly  remarkable. 

The  following  features  render  it  ideal  for  school  use: 

It  is  HANDY.  Measures  Zy2  by  5 inches,  of  an 

inch  thick. 

It  is  LEGIBLE.  Key  words  are  exdented,  and  type 
is  clear. 

It  is  ATTRACTIVE.  Printed  on  fine,  white  paper. 
Bound  in  red  cloth  boards,  with  black  lettering. 

It  is  AUTHORITATIVE.  Contains  29,000  words, 
including  hundreds  of  modern  expressions  and 
phrases  not  found  in  other  dictionaries  of  this  size. 

It  is  NEW.  Not  an  outworn  dictionary,  bolstered  up 
and  revamped,  but  fresh  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular. 

It  is  EXHAUSTIVE.  Contains  in  addition  Appen- 
dixes on  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names,  Ab- 
breviations, Forms  for  Ordinary  Letters,  and 
Weights,  Measures  and  Moneys. 

It  is  CHEAP.  Twelve  pages  for  a cent,  with  the 
cover  thrown  in ! 

The  LITTLE  Oxford  Dictionary 
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